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THE MEANING OF GOD 
FOR EMERSON 


By 
JAMES WISEMAN 


RITING to the people of post-war France, Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard asks: 


Have we kept the notion of God sufficiently high and 
sufficiently pure? . . . Does the meaning of man eclipse in us the 
meaning of God? Is God for us always God? The first danger 
concerns the very notion of God. The accent is put on everything 
that brings Him near to man... . In short, we keep the imma- 
nence of God and are in danger of forgetting his transcendence." 


The cardinal then warns against a resultant tendency towards 
pantheism, individualism (“the meaning of man”), and action 
without faith. Such a loss of the sense of the transcendent is 
conspicuous in the early writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, for 
whom God was ideally found not as the omnipotent master of 
all creation, but as “a sweet enveloping thought.” To understand 
just how such a conception of God affected Emerson’s philosophy, 
we must trace the source of his emphasis on God’s immanence, 
see if it engendered the threefold result which Cardinal Suhard 
fears, and determine whether this emphasis was permanent. 
Stephen Whicher writes of Emerson’s “rebellion against puri- 
tanism,”’? which may well have been the main source of his stress 
on immanence. At any rate, it is certain that Emerson was 
influenced by his ancestral religion: there are many references 
to Calvinism in his early journals, and his Aunt Mary Moody 
Emerson’s letters abound with original Calvinistic doctrines. But 
if the immediate source be the Puritan notion of transcendence, 
the ultimate source is previous Christianity. Perry Miller observes 
that fifteen hundred years of Christian thinking had emphasised 
the unquestionable transcendence of God, and that the Puritans 


1 “The Meaning of God,” in The Idea of Catholicism, ed. Walter Burghardt, 
S.J. and William Lynch, S.J. (New York, Meridian, 1960), p. 16. 
2 Freedom and Fate (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953), p. 28. 
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brought this historic conviction of Christian orthodoxy with 
them to New England.t Here, their preachers, notably Jonathan 
Edwards, never lost sight of the all-important doctrine of the 
divine transcendence—God had created the world not to do good 
for mankind, but only “to communicate himself, or diffuse his 
own fullness.”? Edwards further held that this was a creation out 
of God’s own substance by a diffusion of himself into time and 
space. Now if God is diffused through nature, and the substance 
of man is the substance of God, people easily became inclined 
to believe that man may be divine. 

Herein are the beginnings of two of Suhard’s fears: pantheism 
(“God is diffused through nature”) and individualism (“man may 
be divine’). All that checked these inclinations was the orthodox 
Calvinistic theology which taught that God and nature are not 
one, that man is corrupt. When Unitarianism did away with this 
dogma, Emerson became free to praise the immanence of God 
in nature and in the soul, in Nature and in “Self-Reliance.” 

That pantheism, the first result of this praise, attracted Emerson 
is pointed out by Whicher and Miller. Throughout Nature, 
Emerson’s first book, there are hints of a pantheistic world which 
“proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is an... 
incarnation of God, a projection of God in the unconscious.” 
Emerson’s strong opponent, Andrews Norton, could not help 
perceiving an implied pantheism in the statement: “The currents 
of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or parcel 
of God.” Still, most would agree that Emerson’s pd i 
is qualified, and not nearly as marked as his individualism; he 
himself writes that nature, compared to man, is a “remoter and 
inferior” incarnation of God. 

This individualism is a second direct result of the dilution of 
God’s majesty by man. Emerson’s statement, “The height, the 
deity of man is to be self-sustained,” is echoed by Cardinal 
Suhard’s, “Man is self-sufficient and has become the centre of 
interest. . . . “We have ceased to be aware of God in Himself 
but only of God in us.’” Emerson is forever singing of the 
individual and “the seal of his divine nature.” In “The American 
Scholar” he writes: “Another sign of our times . . . is the new 
importance given to the single person. . . . If there be one lesson 


t “Jonathan Edwards to Emerson,” The New England Quarterly, XIII (December 
1940), p. 598. 2 Edwards, Works, II, 206, quoted ibid., p. 603. 
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more than another which should pierce his ear, it is . . . the man 
is all.”” Elsewhere, only the wording is different: “The individual 
is the world.” 

Such veneration of the individual bears directly on Emerson’s 
philosophical theory, making his epistemology one of indi- 
vidualistic idealism. In defining the Transcendentalists, Perry 
Miller writes: 

They may be defined in a somewhat wider perspective as children 
of the Puritan past who, having been emancipated by Unitarianism 
from New England’s original Calvinism, found a new religious 
expression in forms derived from romantic literature and from the 
philosophical idealism of Germany.t 

Whicher, too, sees a strong leaning towards idealism, and 
Emerson himself writes that “what is popularly called Tran- 
scendentalism among us, is Idealism.” This idealism seems to 
have two chief characteristics—inspiration, and an epistemological 
movement of the self-sustained individual from his own con- 
sciousness. Its opposite, which Emerson calls Materialism and 
others would call Realism, has the parallel qualities of reasoning? 
from facts and history, and moving, by rules other than those 
of the self, from the external world as perceived by the senses. 

Emerson himself illustrates the difference in the first set of 
characteristics—intuition and reason. Against the materialist’s, 
“But, sir, medical history; the report to the Institute; the proven 
facts!” this idealist counters, “I distrust the facts and the 
inferences.” For him, “The soul’s emphasis is always right.” 
Jacques Maritain will help in analysing this stress on intuition: 

Already in the domain of speculative knowledge, science, and 
philosophy, intuitive reason is fundamentally at work: any demon- 
stration finally resolves into first principles which are not demon- 
strated, but seen; and any discovery which really reveals a new 
aspect of being is born in a flash of intuitivity before being dis- 
cursively tested and justified. But when it comes to poetry, the 
part of intuitive reason becomes absolutely predominant.3 


Now if intuition is “absolutely predominant” in poetry (under- 


t The American Transcendentalists (Garden City, New York, Doubleday and 
Co. Inc., 1957), p. ix. 

2 To prevent ambiguity, reasoning—unless otherwise qualified—will mean 
in this essay “discursive reasoning,” as distinct from what is sometimes called 
“intuitive reasoning.” 

3 Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York, Pantheon Books, 1953), p. 76. 
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stood in its widest sense), William Blake can justly ask, “What 
has reasoning to do with the Art of Painting?” But Emerson 
would further ask, “What has reasoning to do with any great 
action?” and does indeed say, “Heroism feels and never reasons, 
and therefore is always right.” In “Historic Notes of Life and 
Letters in New England,” he cautions against the tendency in 
every theory “to run to an extreme,” which is precisely the fault 
he commits here by extending the absolute predominance of 
intuition to all action, and not just to poetry. How well, then, 
does Brooks Atkinson describe him as a “poetic philosopher who 
trusted inspiration more than reason.”? Emerson does indeed 
recognise the primacy of intuition in all mental activity, but 
gives no indication that he also understands how important it is 
that non-poetic activity be, in Maritain’s words, “discursively 
tested and justified.” 

Such an indication is found in the non-Idealist, Thomas 
Aquinas—be he called Materialist or Realist. Thomas, while 
being the first in the Middle Ages to: recognise the importance 
of nonconceptual or preconceptual activity, does not stop with 
this. Rather, he maintains a balance between the conceptual and 
nonconceptual, so that his is the appeal to reason in its entirety. 

Emerson and Aquinas may also be compared concerning the 
second set of characteristics, the one man being a self-sufficient 
individual whose epistemological point of departure is his own 
consciousness, the other a person, governed by objectivity, pro- 
ceeding from the sensory world. Emerson specifically divorces 
himself from such a materialist, who “takes his departure from 
the external world,” and instead beholds “the procession of facts 
you call the world, as flowing perpetually outward from an 
invisible, unsounded centre in himself . . . necessitating him to 
regard all things as having a subjective or relative existence.” 
In other words, “Nature, literature, and history are only sub- 
jective phenomena.” On the contrary, as G. K. Chesterton 
observes,3 Thomas’s appeal is to the authority of the senses, 
working on a material world accepted for what it is. 

As would be expected, these opposing characteristics have 


* Annotations to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses, quoted ibid., p. 102. 
2 Intro. to The Complete Essays and Other Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson 

(New York, Modern Library, 1950), p. xii. 

3 St. Thomas Aquinas (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1933), p. 221. 
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different epistemological values. Etienne Gilson mentions Thomas 
as a primary representative of rationalism, a system which this 
French scholar > to be necessary for preserving “the univer- 
sal character of truth.”! But Emerson will be self-sustained, 
resisting “‘all attempts to palm other rules and measures on the 
spirit than its own.” Gilson censures such a man for failing to 
recognise any independent reality upon which agreement can 
be based, and upon which rests the universal character of truth. 
What Emerson calls genius—“to believe your own thought, to 
believe that what is true for you in your private heart is true for 
all men,” Gilson calls “personal prejudice.” He would contend 
- that what is true for all men is true for one, and thus escape the 
excesses of Emerson’s extremely subjective—and intuitive— 
epistemology. 
After finding in Emerson two of the characteristics—pantheism 
and individualism—which Cardinal Suhard claims will result 
from a preoccupation with God’s immanence, we would likewise 
expect to come across the third characteristic, a tendency towards 
action. Here there is a real problem. Of the Transcendentalists, 
Emerson writes: 
But their solitary and fastidious manners not only withdraw them 
from the conversation, but from the labours of the world; they are 
not good citizens, not good members of society; unwillingly they 
bear their part of the public and private burdens; they do not 
willingly share in the public charities, in the public religious rites, 
in the enterprises of education, of missions foreign and domestic, 
in the abolition of the slave-trade, or in the temperance society. 
Apparently, a tendency to act is not a trait of either Emerson 
or the other Transcendentalists. Perhaps the best way to handle 
the problem is to question the truth of Emerson’s statement. 
Vernon Parrington would not at all agree with Emerson on this 
point, claiming instead that abolitionist and “rebel” leanings were 
characteristic of the Transcendentalists.2 He further points out 
that because of strong abolitionist leanings Theodore Parker 
became, next to William Lloyd Garrison, the most hated man 
in New England; even Emerson names Parker “the stout 
reformer.” Another Transcendentalist, Margaret Fuller, has been 

t Medieval Universalism and its Present Value (New York, Sheed and Ward, 


1937), p. 16. 
2 Main Currents in American Thought (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1930), p. 415. 
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variously called “a lover of action” and “a great radical” 
interested in woman suffrage, women’s rights, and the whole 
course of nineteenth-century liberation. It seems, then, that much 
of Emerson’s description of the Transcendentalists is wishful 
thinking or bad observation. | 

Of course, the relation of Emerson himself to action is our 
main concern. Whicher remarks that the duality of Emerson’s 
early life lay “between a habitual existence as a ‘surprised spec- 
tator and learner’ and inspired moments in which, in his phrase, 
‘I am a Doer.’” His imagination became filled with images of 
past doers, such as Napoleon, and with various character-types 
which he felt he could play—The Reformer, The Scholar, The 
Hero. These three types provide a convenient ordering for 
analysing the place of action in Emerson’s life. 

In the role of Reformer, Emerson could write: 

I, for my part, am very well pleased to see the variety and 
velocity of the movements that all over our broad land, in spots 
and corners, agitate society. War, slavery, alcohol, animal food, 
domestic hired service, colleges, creeds, and now at last money, 
also, have their spirited and unweariable assailants, and must pass 
out of use or must learn a law. 

Obviously, when Emerson spoke out against organised reform 
it was not the action itself he was opposing, but what he felt 
were “low methods of changing society.” When the act did not 
flow naturally from himself, propagandising by mass demon- 
stration was “like dead cats around one’s neck.” But as the 
slavery clamour increased, Emerson joined in. Atkinson writes 
that after 1850 a converted Emerson “appeared at public meetings 
in Concord, Boston, and New York, and spoke with a bitterness 
strange in so serene a person. . . . He actively associated himself 
with the cause of abolition,” contributing to its cause beyond 
his means. 

Action is no less important for The Scholar: “Action is with 
the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. Without it he is not 
yet man. Without it thought can never ripen into truth.” 
Thought itself is looked upon as the “ancestor of every action.” 
In “The American Scholar” Emerson urges the student to become 
a man of action: 


I do not see how any man can afford . . . to spare any action in 


which he can partake. It is pearls and rubies to his discourse. 
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Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want are the instructors in 
eloquence and wisdom. The true scholar grudges every opportunity 
of action past by, as a loss of power. 


Finally, The Hero is looked upon as pre-eminently a man of 
action. For him, “that thing he ye is the highest deed.” In this 
character-type, as in the previous two and in Emerson’s own life, 
there is clearly that tendency to act which is the third result of 
emphasising the sense of God’s immanence. 

Having seen Emerson’s stress on this immanence in its source, 
threefold result, and epistemological effect, we must still deter- 
mine whether this emphasis was permanent or temporary. The 
whole point of Whicher’s Freedom and Fate is that it was tem- 
porary, that Emerson gradually moved back to a sense of God’s 
transcendence: “With time Emerson became sharply aware of 
the contrast between the transcendental Self and the actual insig- 
nificant individual adrift on the stream of time and circumstance.” 
He saved his faith by “transferring it from the impotent self to 
the all-disposing fate,” thereby gaining his later serenity. After 
twenty-five years of reflection, Emerson’s conception of God 
changed profoundly: 

In many forms we try 

To utter God’s infinity, 

But the boundless hath no form, 

And the Universal Friend 

Doth as far transcend 

An angel as a worm. 
More and more, Emerson suggests the old Puritan submission 
before the omnipotent Creator: “The Power that deals with us 
. .. is, in sum, dazzling, terrific, inaccessible.” God is no longer 
“a sweet enveloping thought,” nor is man divine—“Man is 
fallen; nature is erect.” Miller appropriately observes that 
Emerson (just like his Doer-Hero Napoleon) “executes a grand 
retreat” from egotism by reconciling himself with objectivity. 
Yet he does not go to the other extreme, but works for a neces- 
sary balance between transcendence and immanence. This is the 
balance of the realist St. Thomas, who sees that while “God is 
incomparably lifted above every form of being,”! he is never- 
theless present in all creatures by the very fact of creation. 


t Thomas Aquinas, quoted by A. D. Sertillanges in Dieu ou rien?, quoted 
by Suhard, p. 23. 
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Cardinal Suhard writes that all we can do to express these two 
opposites—transcendence and immanence—“‘is to set them down 
side by side,” and this is just what Emerson must finally do: “I 
am God in nature; I am a weed by the wall.” 


ST. CAESARIUS OF ARLES 


By 
MOTHER MARIA CARITAS 


HE vicorous, capable archbishop who shepherded Arles 
from $20 to 542 and was papal vicar for Gaul and Spain, 
has been recognised more and more for his influence on 

the shaping of Western Christendom as the Roman Empire fell 

to ruins. As an administrator and legislator he is well known 
for reforming, developing and extending the Church in Gaul, and 
for strengthening its bonds with the Holy See. He is noted, too, 
not only for his own indefatigable devotion to preaching, but 
also for his successful programme for better and more frequent 
sermons in an era, when, though Christian instruction was a 
vital need in the face of aon and heresy, only bishops 
were allowed to preach. His zeal for the cultivation of the super- 
natural life in souls shows clearly in his exhortations to bishops 
to preach at least on Sundays and great feasts, and in his legis- 
lation allowing the priests and deacons of his diocese to preach 
the homilies of the Fathers from sermon collections he himself 
provided. These collections were made up of his own sermons 
and those of the Fathers before him, compiled, edited and spread 
yeas by the enterprising bishop with the help of his clerics of 

Arles. 

Not quite twenty years ago Dom Morin completed his monu- 
mental life’s work of seeking out and editing the extant works of 
Caesarius, the major portion of which are two hundred and 
thirty-eight vigorous sermons. These and the saint’s rules for 
monks and nuns, his canonical legislation and a few short 

* G. de Plinval, “Césaire d’Arles,” Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastiques, XII (Paris, 1953), 186-96. 
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doctrinal treatisest reveal that his spiritual heritage les as much in 
what he thought and said as in what he did. Although no claim 
can be made for him as a speculative theologian, recent studies 
have shown him a faithful transmitter of patristic doctrine on 
the great mysteries of Faith;? and he has long been renowned 
for his formulation of the Augustinian doctrine of grace at the 
Council of Orange (529), a formulation confirmed shortly after- 
wards for the universal Church.3 Not only has his active work 
in firmly establishing convent life for women religious in the 
West been given increased attention, but also his spiritual teachings 
on the religious state. These embody the monastic tradition of the 
Fathers before him, but they are made Caesarius’ own by his 
personal emphases and inimitable enthusiasm for the truths and 
practice of the spiritual life.4 He had been a monk at Lérins from 
the ages of about twenty to twenty-seven (c. 490-97). There he 
had endeavoured, amid a then tepid community, to emulate the 
spiritual fervour of the renowned “Fathers” of the island monas- 
tery, Honoratus, Hilary and Faustus, all of whom became Gallic 
ne He had so weakened his health that his abbot Porcarius 
sent him to Arles for medical treatment where, his worth being 
recognised, he was soon ordained a priest. Upon the death of 


ys Eonius a few years later, he was elected to the episcopacy 
of Arles. Although his biographers could record at the end of 
his forty years as — that he had “remained a monk in 


humility, in charity, in submission, in the cross,”5 they could also 
tell of exterior accomplishments of lasting influence on the 
ecclesiastical and even the secular life of southern Gaul. 

Monk, ecc'esiastical legislator and administrator, moralist, 
preacher, even diplomat, Caesarius is all of these, but none of 
these pre-eminently to those who come to know him well. He 


is, above all, as he often said, a spiritual father: “We admonish you 


t Sancti Caesarii Opera omnia (2 vols. Maredsous, 1937-42). The sermons have 
been reprinted as vols. CII and CIV of Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 
(Turnholt, 1953). 

2 M. Dorenkemper, The Trinitarian Doctrine and Sources of St. Caesarius of 
Arles (Fribourg, 1953); J. Riviére, “La doctrine de la Rédemption chez saint 
Césaire d’Arles.” Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, XLIV (1944), 3-20. 

3 de Plinval, op. cit. cols. 191-92. 

4M. M. Caritas McCarthy, The Rule for Nuns of St. Caesarius of Arles: A 
Translation with a Critical Introduction. C.U.A. Studies in Mediaeval History, New 
Series, vol. XVI (Washington, D.C., 1960). 

5 Vita Sancti Caesarii ed. G. Morin in Opera omnia, vol. Il. 
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with the words of a shepherd, but with the affection of a father.”! 
And it is here proposed that he is a spiritual father who can lead 
one to the fullness of the Christian life, to a faith that sees the 
supernatural as the only real life, that encompasses in one swee 
the whole story of God and man, from Creation rene 
Redemption to eternal union in heaven; and to a love and devotion 
that joyfully accept God’s gifts, and manfully fights the battle of 
the spirit, considering no labour too great for those who are 
destined to reign with Christ. 

Before Caesarius’ simple yet richly developed spiritual teachings 
are presented, mention should be made of a value they have 
beyond their worth in themselves. They serve to introduce us 
to the spirituality of the Fathers in general, not to the richness, 
variety, subtlety, and peculiar nuances of each individually, but 
to the core that was central and basic to all, to the ‘atmosphere 
and climate of their spiritual thinking. Caesarius had reverently 
nourished his soul on many of the Fathers and could make no 
prouder claim than “we do not speak out of our own presump- 
tion, but according to that which is read in the canonical Scrip- 
tures and which abounds in the books of the ancient Fathers.”2 
Augustine was by far his preferred source; among others from 
whom he borrowed or to whom he referred were Ambrose, 
Origen, Faustus of Riez, a certain Pseudo-Eusebius associated 
with the Lérins tradition, Cassian, Maximus of Turin, Jerome, 
Cyprian, and Hilary of Poitiers.3 For all the Fathers, Scripture 
was the great fount of inspiration and devotion. Other marked 
characteristics of their devotion have been summarised by Dom 
Wilmart: 

It is contemplative, that is, turned toward God for whose Presence, 

veiled here below, it seeks and hopes in patient faith and by means 

of liturgical prayer. It is at the same time. . . Christocentric in the 
sense that Christ is the necessary Mediator. . . . It does not attach itself 
to Christ on earth and it does not pursue Him here below, but . . . it 
is the God-Man whom it adores and to whom it adheres humbly, 
in the mystery of the Incarnation and the works of Redemption. 

Faith is its dominant note; . . . it rejects ordinarily too vivid emotions 

of the heart... . The liturgy suffices habitually to nourish it, and, 

1 Sermon 68, p. 277. All the sermons are edited in Opera omnia, vol. I. Hereafter 
“Sermon” will be cited as “S.” 


2 Regula sanctarum virginum, ch. 63, ed. in Opera omnia, vol. II. 
3 See Morin’s indices in Opera omnia, vol. II. 
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imposing on it a discipline, continues to act on it when it abandons 
itself to greater freedom in prayer.* 


Within a common climate of patristic thought Caesarius loses 
nothing of his individuality. What are most characteristic and 
most winning in his spiritual teachings are his never-flagging 
enthusiasm for the spiritual life and his simplicity and directness, 
reinforced rather than weakened by his homely, popular speech. 
One best grasps the strength of the faith underlying these charac- 
teristics when one meets them persistently throughout all his 
works, but it is hoped that by letting Caesarius speak for himself 
as much as possible in the following pages some of the force of 
his inspiration will be apparent. 

The fact of the possession of God’s word in Sacred Scripture, 
with its message of Christ redeeming and bestowing eternal life, 
was the springboard of Caesarius’ faith and devotion, inspiring 
him with an evangelical joy. Meditation on any passage of 
Scripture seemed to take this shepherd of souls back in spirit to 
the hill outside Bethlehem to hear the angel, for surely he had 
the “good tidings of great joy.” And meditation always led to 
action—response to the message so warmly welcomed: 


Through the goodness of Christ, dearest brethren, may you so 
receive the sacred text with an eager and thirsting heart that you 
may give us spiritual joy as a result of your faithful obedience. If 
you want the sacred writings to become sweet to you, ... with- 
draw from worldly occupations for several hours to reread the 
divine words in your homes and to dedicate yourselves entirely to 
God’s mercy. ... 

Notice carefully, beloved brethren, that the Sacred Scriptures have 
been transmitted to us like letters from our heavenly country. Our 
homeland is paradise, and our parents are the patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs; the oak are its citizens, Christ is our King. 
When Adam sinned, we were all as though thrown into the exile of 
this world. However, since our King is more kind and merciful 
than can be imagined or expressed, He deigned to send us through 
the patriarchs and prophets, sacred writings as letters of invitation 
summoning us to the eternal and excellent country. . ... 

What do servants think of themselves when they dare to despise 
the Lord’s precepts, not even condescending to reread the letters 
of invitation whereby He asks them to the blessedness of His king- 
dom? If anyone of us sends a letter to his procurator, and he in 


t A. Wilmart, Le “Jubilus”’ dit de saint Bernard (Rome, 1944), p. 227. 
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turn not only fails to do what is commanded, but even refuses to 
read over the orders, that man deserves to receive punishment. . . . 
Similarly, one who refuses to read the Sacred Scriptures which have 
J been transmitted from the eternal country should fear that he 
‘ perhaps will not receive eternal rewards and not even escape endless 
see li ... Doubtless if a man fails to seek God in this world 
through the sacred lessons, God will refuse to recognise him in 
eternal bliss." 3 
I beg and exhort you, dearly beloved, if any of you are educated, 
read the Sacred Scriptures frequently; those of you who are not, 
should listen attentiveiy when others read it. The light and eternal 
food of the soul is nothing else but the word of God, without 
R which the soul can neither see nor live. Just as our body dies if it 
> does not receive food, so too, our soul is killed if it does not receive 


the word of God.? 


So vital a message as Scripture from so high a personage as 
God must be understood rightly and in its fullness: thus Caesarius 
reiterates frequently an admonition to seek the spiritual meaning 
of the Sacred text: 


Bs ...as I have often admonished you, you ought to note most care- 
¥ fully not only what is meant in word, but what is meant to be 
a aa, and savoured in spirit; so the Apostle admonishes us 
at saying: “the letter kills but the spirit gives life.”3 Truly, all these 
+ things which are read in the Old Testament, as the Apostle says, 


“happened to them as a type, and they were written for our cor- 
rection.”4 For what good would it be for the Christian people, 
when they came to church faithfully, to hear how the holy i 
took to themselves their wives a how they begot their children, 
unless that they might perceive in a spiritual sense why these things 
were done and what things they typified ?s 
' With a keen aptitude for teaching, Caesarius did not miss the 
: instructions of the Divine Teacher on the value of images and 
figures in imparting truth and driving home lessons. He pro- 
duced his own extensive fund of figures and parables from the 
life about him to give variety, freshness, and vitality to the few 
great truths he was always repeating about Christ incarnate and 
redeeming, about paradise to which He calls, and about the 
“good fight” here below to attain it. Many of his figures are 
drawn from the rural life in which large portions of his flock 
were engaged. One of the most picturesque of these returns to 


1$7,40f. +*S86,33. 32Cor.iii.6. 41Cor.x.11. 5 S 89, 350. 
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his ever-present realisation of the joy and urgency of the 
Scriptural message: 

Now, in the Church, priests seem to bear a likeness to cows, 
while the Christian people fulfil the type of calves. Cows run about 
through fields and meadows, go around the vineyard and olive 
gardens, to prepare the food of milk for their calves by eating 
grasses and leaves. So priests, by continually reading the word of 
God, ought to pick flowers from the various mountains of Holy 
Scripture. As a result they will be able to offer spiritual milk to 
their children, so as to be able to have a part with the Apostle Paul, 
who said: “I fed you with milk, not with solid food.”! Not 
unfittingly, most dear brethren, do priests seem to bear a likeness to 
cows. Just as a cow has two udders to nurse her calf, so also priests 
ought to feed the Christian people with the two udders of the Old 
and New Testaments. Moreover, consider, brethren and see that not 
only do carnal cows come to their calves, but the calves also go to 
meet them. They strike the udders of their mother with their heads 
so that, if the calves are rather large, they seem to lift the bodies of 
their mothers from the ground. However, the cows willingly 
accept this injury, for they desire to see the growth of their calves, 
Good priests, too, should devoutly desire and long for their sons to 
disturb them by continual questions concerning the salvation of 
their souls. While divine grace is bestowed upon the sons who are 
knocking, an eternal reward is prepared for the priests who reveal 
the secrets of Holy Scripture.” 


To our modern and mostly urban ears, this is perhaps naive, 
but the picture remains long after the hearing, and as a picture it 
is not too different from the Divine portrayals of the hen with 
her chicks, the birds and their nests, the foxes and their holes. 

What are the “secrets of Holy Scripture”? What gave Caesarius 
such an integrated view of life, of the supernatural informing 
the natural? What made life so full of purpose as to make its 
struggles just what a vigorous man might expect? It is rather a 
single secret for Caesarius: that life is wholly a journey toward 
the deep realities of judgment, heaven or hell, and God—the God- 
Man and Redeemer who prepares eternal espousals for every 
soul. The reality is in some way already with us in Christ, in His 
Mystical Body, in the types of the Old Testament, in His own 
words in the New, in the life of grace and in the Eucharist; but 
the soul must never lose sight a the end, and in consequence, 

1 1 Cor. iii. 2. 2 S$ 4, 25-27. 
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life’s whole earnest business becomes a cultivation of the interior 
life and its overflow in the practice of justice and charity. 

A striking repetition of this outline of Caesarius’ spiritual 
teaching occurs in Fr. Daniélou’s meditation on the heavenly 
Temple. It seems significant that a twentieth-century reflection of 
the patristic synthesis such as Fr. Daniélou can give, should so 
precisely catch not only the doctrinal emphasis, but even the 
devotional appeal of Caesarius. The coincidence substantiates the 
value of this saint as an introduction to the spirituality of the 
Fathers, and the appropriateness of his teachings for contemporary 
spiritual trends. 


Christ is the high priest, that is to say, He is the representative of 
total Humanity—and with Him the whole of “human nature’’ is 
finally brought into the heavenly Temple. . . . Henceforth, Human- 
ity’s place is in heaven; it is there that man dwells already through 
Christ, the head of the mystical Body, and through the glorified 
Church. . . . But . . . this entry of mankind into the heavenly 
Temple, if it is achieved for all men, if it is already real for every 
member, must nevertheless be gained by each of them. ... Every 
present economy, if it is a reality in relation to the Mosaic figure, is 
itself a figure in relation to the consummation of all things. It is 
prophecy, waiting. The real life, the real dwellings are elsewhere. . . . 

Thus the Christian life is altogether an act of waiting. The 
Christian knows that he is made for greater things. He feels acutely 
the misery of his present condition. He aspires to be relieved of the 
weight ye forte ife and its servitude. . .. Whilst carnal man grasps 
desperately at his pleasures and possessions, the Christian lives Sealy 
in the order of being detached, free, making use of time so long as 
it is given, to perform works of charity towards all. . . . This Toes 
not mean, all the same, that the Christian is not interested in the 
world, but he sees it only as a beginning, only a crucible where 
immortal souls are in the making. The only work that interests him 
is, at every moment, making the life of Christ grow in himself and 
others. The world is indeed for him “‘a machine for making gods.” 
But it is in this world that gods are made; so he takes part eagerly 
in temporal struggles, not for their own sake, and without believing 
in the establishment of a perfect human city, ... but because the 
—" of many souls is Sead up with the temporal conditions 
of life. 

This is not to say that there is for him, as it were, a devaluing of 
earthly realities, a weakening of the instinct for life, a desire to 
escape from the wicked world, a morbid taste for death. . . . But it 
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remains true that the human act by which the free soul ratifies his 
detachment from mortality and adheres to eternal life is the most 
serious of all... . It is to prepare himself for this solemn act, which 
is the entry of every man into the heavenly Temple, through the 
veil that still conceals it, that a man’s whole life must be devoted.! 


Caesarius peers into the dim reaches of the Old Testament and 
sees the Redeemer approach nearer and nearer to fallen man in 
an ever-increasing succession of figures. His Spouse, the Church, 
is there too, not so luminous as the Bridegroom, but clearly 
perceptible with her life-giving fount of Baptism. Isaac journeying 
with Abraham as a victim and carrying the wood for sacrifice, 
is the Saviour sent by the Father and carrying His cross for 
sacrifice. Isaac, in turn, sending his son Jacob to a far country 
for a wife, becomes God the Father sending His Son into the 
world to espouse the Church. Jacob’s ladder reaching from earth 
to heaven is the cross upon which Christ hangs. As Head of the 
Church He is in heaven, in His Body the Church He is on earth.3 
Joseph typifies Christ in many details of His Passion: as Joseph’s 
descent into Egypt saved it from famine, so Christ’s descent to 
earth saved it from damnation. Joseph’s mistreatment at the 
hands of his brothers prefigures Christ sold, stripped, descending 
into Limbo after His death. Joseph returning good for evil to 
his brethren is the Redeemer saving the men who crucified Him.4 

Type follows upon type for Caesarius: “As Isaac and Joseph 
and Jacob, so we understand Moses to have typified Christ,” ke 
says, and explains how Moses’ staff reminds one of the cross of 
the Saviour. Elias persecuted by the Jews and leaving his own 
people is Christ persecuted and setting aside the synagogue.$ 
Eliseus shows forth many aspects of Christ’s mission: His sweeten- 
ing of the bitter waters with a vessel of salt is Christ with the 
vessel of His human flesh sweetening the bitterness of fallen man. 
Eliseus mocked is Christ mocked; Eliseus saving the widow from 
her creditors is Christ saving the Church; Eliseus restoring life 


- to the son of the Sunamitess is Christ restoring the Gentiles to 


their mother the Church.7 
Caesarius’ exegesis was no sterile scholarship, but a fount of 


t J. Daniélou, The Presence of God, trans. W. Roberts (Baltimore, 1959), 


Pp. 51-57 passim. 
2 § 84, 330-33; Gen. xxii. I-14. 3 S$ 87, 342-44; Gen. xxviii. I-15. 


4 Ss 89, 90, 350-60; Gen. xxxvii-xlv. passim. 5 $95, 373-74; Exod. iv. 2-5. 
6 $ 124, 492; 3 Kings 18-22. 7 Ss 126, 127, 489-505; 4 Kings 2-4. 
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living devotion, and each interpretation of a figure is followed 
by a call to prayer and action worthy of the mystery revealed: 


Truly brethren, we who have seen all things which were typified 
in the Old Testament, fulfilled in the New, should as much as is 
in our power, give thanks to God who has deigned to bestow such 
eat gifts without any antecedent merits of ours; with His hel 
we should labour with all our strength that so many and sath 
eat benefits may beget for us not judgment but gain. Yes, we 
should indeed so strive to live by the spirit and to persist always in 
good works, that the day of judgment will find us chaste, temperate, 
merciful and holy, poe that we shall not be punished with the 
impious and sinful; but, with the just and God-fearing, we shall 
deserve to attain to eternal beatitude.t 
Caesarius continues to find devotional inspiration in figures 
abounding in the New Testament where Christ, now united 
with human nature, shows Himself with greater familiarity and 
tenderness. Thus in the parable of the Prodigal Son He is both 
the arm of the Father embracing the repentant sinner, and the 
fatted calf sacrificed by the Father for the sinner. With Augustine, 
from whom the previous interpretation is also borrowed, 
Caesarius sees Christ in the Good Samaritan, and the Church in 
the inn to which the injured man—the sinner—was taken.3 
The mere sampling given here of Caesarius’ use of Scriptural 
figures shows how inseparable for him were Christ and the 
Church. He sees her at the dawn of Revelation, in Eve coming 
forth from the side of the sleeping Adam, as the Church will 
come forth from the side of Christ, when, “having bowed down 
His head, He died on the cross.’’4 Following Augustine closely, 
Caesarius is devoted to the Church not only as the virginal Bride 
of Christ, but to the Church as the members of Christ, especially 
the poor, the suffering, the weak, the sinful members who have 
their Saviour’s own claim to the charity of the stronger members.5 
If, in the tradition of the Fathers, Caesarius does not dwell at 
oe on the intimate relations of the individual soul with God, 
he had the deepest awareness of the personal and sacred character 
of the adoration and love of the Christian in the presence of his 
Creator and Redeemer. His penchant for the notion of espousals 
t $ 87, 345. 2 $ 163, 633-34; Luke xv. 11-31. 


3 § 161, 625-27; Luke x. 30-36. 4 S$ 169, 653-54; Gen. ii. 21-24. 
5 See e.g. S 24, 102-106, for a theme that recurs frequently throughout the 


sermons. 
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d in describing the relations of the soul and God shows that, although 
1: he is not in the affective tradition, he knows of what it speaks. 
d His most frequent references to spiritual espousals are in his 
is 

h 

| 


writings for religious, for consecrated virginity is of the essence 
of their state. They are invited to full participation in the dignity 
and delights of the wise virgin with her lamp, the bride of the 
Canticle, and the spouses of the heavenly Lamb: 


. .. consecrated virgins and souls dedicated to God, who with your 


= lamps burning await with secure consciences the coming of the 
Lord, ...as you... shine forth among the most precious gems of 
the Church, ... afterwards you can say with confidence: “We 
ul have found Him whom our soul has sought.” 

The holy soul should strive constantly to adorn herself with the 
es flowers of paradise, that is, with thoughts from Holy Scripture; 
d from them she should unceasingly hang precious pearls from her 
d ears; from these she should make rings and bracelets while she 
h performs good works. . . . You who wish to show forth the apostolic 
“ virgin in body, prepare your lamp burning with the oil of good 
. works, for the meeting with the Spouse, thinking always on the 
1 things of the Lord.? 

“4 But further, Caesarius rejoices that the spiritual nuptials are 
for every Christian soul—all can be of the number of wise 
al virgins, of those who follow the Lamb: 
1e Because the blessed Apostle has called the whole Catholic Church 
ig a virgin, considering in it not only those virgin in body, but desiring 
Tl uncorrupted minds in all, saying thus: “I have espoused you to one 
" husband. that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.”3 the 
souls not only of nuns but also of all men and women, if they will 
a guard chastity of the body and virginity of heart in the five senses 
“ discussed above, should not doubt that they may be espoused to 
ly Christ. For Christ is to be understood as the Spouse, not of bodies, 
fe but of souls. And therefore, beloved brethren, both men and women, 
5 both boys and girls, if they have preserved virginity to the time of 
at their marriage and have not corrupted their souls through the five 
d, senses, .. . provided that they have used them rightly, will happily 
or deserve to enter on judgment day through the wide open doors into 
is the bridal chamber of the Spouse.4 . 
Is Although Caesarius’ primary orientation is toward the perfect 
fulfilment of the spiritual nuptials in heaven, he can, on occasion, 
t Reg. sanc. virg., ch. 1; Cant. 3, 4. 
he 2 Letter of Caesarius to nuns of Arles in Opera omnia II, 143-47 passim. 
3 2 Cor. xi. 2. 4 S155, 599. 
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- give vivid reminders of heaven begun here on earth in the 
indwelling Presence through grace, in Christ in His Revealed 
Word, and in the Eucharist: 


On Christmas, most dear brethren, Christ is united as in spiritual 
: nuptials to His Spouse the Church: then “truth shall spring out of 
b the earth,” then “justice shall look down from heaven,” then there 
has come forth “the Spouse from His bridal chamber,”? that is, the 
Word of God from the virginal womb. In truth He has come forth 
with His Spouse, for He has taken on human flesh. Having been 
invited to the holy nuptials, and about to go into the banquet of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, behold, with what kind of 
clothing we ought to be adorned. . . . For we have been invited to 
a wedding feast where, if we conduct ourselves worthily, we shall 
be the bride. Let us reflect on what kind of a wedding, to how great 
a Spouse, to how great a feast we have been invited. Indeed we 
have been invited to a table, where is found, not the food of men, 
but where the Bread of angels is set out. Therefore, let us take care, 
lest perchance within our souls, where we ought to be adorned 
with the pearls of good works, we find ourselves covered with 
4 shabby old rags.? 


Heaven is found here, despite suffering, in Christ with us. 
_ Caesarius borrows from Augustine to show the sweetness brought 
§ by the Incarnate Word to the fallen world: 


What He has said is true: “For My yoke is easy and My burden 
light.”3 In truth, what is harsh in precept love makes light. We 
know this to be so... . There are many who for the love of Christ 
undergo many labours not only patiently but willingly. Why do 
you marvel if he who loves Christ and wishes to follow Christ, 
denies himself in loving Him? Just as man was lost by loving himself, je 
so he is recovered by denying himself. . .. He who desires to follow 
Christ should hear the Apostle saying: “He who says that he abides 
in Him, ought himself to walk just as He walked.”4 Do you wish 
| to follow Christ? Be humble where He was humble. . . . The wa 

Hy indeed was made rough when man sinned; but it was made pots 
| when Christ conquered it by His resurrection; and from a very 
narrow path He made it a regal road. One runs along that way by 
two feet, that is humility and charity... . For Christ you ought to 
hold all things as nothing, that you may deserve to attain to fellow- 
ship with Him. The world is loved, but much preferred to it, He 
by whom the world was made. The world is beautiful, but much 


— 


1 Ps, Ixxxiv. 12, and Ps. xviii. 6. 2 § 188, 727-28. 
3 Matt. xi. 30. 4 1 John ii. 6. 
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more beautiful He by whom the world was made. The world is 
alluring, but much sweeter He by whom the world was made.* 


Always Caesarius comes back to the end which will be the 
true beginning. That is why the parable of the virgins with their 
lamps summed up so much for him. Over a hundred times 
throughout his sermons he recalls the Gospel parable which spoke 
even more vividly to him—Christ’s “Come, blessed of my 
Father!” Almost fifty times he repeats the very sentence. And 
with the “Come”’ of his Lord ever-ringing in his heart, how else 
could Caesarius view life but as a journey? 


In truth, beloved brethren, we who are strangers and foreigners 
in this world, ought to understand that we are still on the way, not 
- in the homeland. For life is that journey. When a man is born 

e sets out on the way; when he dies he is known to have completed 
the journey. Those who are wise, and are solicitous for the salvation 
of their souls, do not love the journey, but, running along the way, 
they eagerly seek for the homeland. The lovers of luxurious living, 
who for fleeting delights love the present more than the future, 
prefer the journey; and since they want to have their joy on the way, 
they will not merit to attain it in the eternal homeland. ... What 
are those two feet by which we run to the heavenly Jerusalem, 
unless the two commandments of love. . . . If you love God and do 
not love your neighbour, you have only one foot, and you will 
remain on the way, and will not be able to attain to the homeland. 
Again, if you love your neighbour and do not love God, you will 
be a cripple and you will not be able to run at all. 


Skilful teacher that he was, Caesarius gives a preview of the 
journey’s end to spur the travellers on their way: 


When by a happy exchange, that most long-awaited and most 
blessed moment is transformed into eternal life, the Lord’s word will 
be fulfilled: “Men will be as angels.” and again: “Then the just 
will shine forth like the sun in the kingdom of their Father.’”’3 

Do you realise what the splendour of souls will be when the light 
of the body will possess the brightness of the sun? . . . There will be 
no sadness or fear or infirmity or death ... no human weakness to 
keep us from serving God, no opposition of the misérable flesh to 
contradict us, no further need to fight. There will come that time, 
I say, when no refreshment of food or sleep will be desired, no 
weariness from fasting felt, no restlessness of the flesh or temptation 
of the enemy feared. . .. When sin and misery and grief are ended, 


1 $ 159, 616 -18. 2 § 186, 718. 3 Matt. xxii, 30; Matt. xiii. 43. 
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innocence and joy and happiness will completely hold sway.... 
Among the immense benefits of our God, we will enjoy perfect 
happiness, so that we will never tire of giving thanks to Him for 
having made us His co-heirs when He said: “Come blessed, take 
possession of the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” 


With the realism of the saints, Caesarius never separates the 
“Come, blessed” from “Depart from Me, accursed ones.” He 
never forgets that the Eternal Bridegroom must also be the Eternal 
Judge. But the salutary fear evoked by this remembrance is 
mingled with confidence, for behold what kind of Judge we have! 


We have heard the Lord saying:, “Come blessed, take possession 
of the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
In order that you may hear that most desirable utterance and escape 
hearing the dreadful one, strive with all your strength by the aid 
of God to read frequently this divine lesson in your homes, and to 
hear it in Church with a willing and obedient spirit. For as that 
word is most desirable which is said to the merciful, . . . so, on the 
contrary, that is greatly to be feared, and is most terrible which will 
be heard by the unmerciful and those unfruitful in good works, to 
whom it must be said: “Depart from me, accursed ones, into (the) 
everlasting fire.” May God keep us from this, most dear brethren, 
and may he deign to save us from an evil report. . . . Irrevocable will 
be the sentence! Therefore is it proclaimed beforehand by the most 
benevolent God, that we may be warned in the strongest terms. . . . 
Truly He does not wish to slay you, who calls out to you “Watch 
out!"2 
The final aspect of Caesarius’ spiritual teachings is the logical 
corollary of the eschatological character of his devotion. The 
cultivation of the interior life is, in co-operation with grace, the 
responsibility of the Christian, his response to Redemption and 
the promise of paradise: 

You ought to know, brethren, that we have become Christians in 


order to reflect always upon the future life and an eternal reward, 
and to labour more in the interests of the soul than of the body.3 


To the task of portraying the life of the soul, its need of 
purgation, cultivation, protection, nourishment, inspiration, 
Caesarius applies all his energies, utilises every figure his imagina- 


t § 58, 246-47; Matt. xxv, 34. 2 § 157, 606-07. 3 $ 16, 75. 
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tion can construct. Some of his best spiritual teaching is here in 
extended parables which can only be sampled in these pages: 


Who is ignorant of the fact that everyone has an interior and an 
exterior man? For this reason, whenever we invite people to a 
banquet it is proper for us to read over a divine lesson or strive to 
say something holy to sustain the soul, just as we arrange the service 
Ff food to refresh the body. For, since the soul ought to be the 
mistress and the body like her servant, it is not right for the maid 
to be satiated with many dainties even to the point of surfeit, while 
the mistress is not fed with the sweetness of the word of God. 

The care of our soul, beloved brethren, is very much like earthly 
cultivation. Just as in land which is tilled some things are torn out 
and others are completely uprooted in order that what is good may 
be sown, so this should ph the case in our soul. . . . Pride should 
be torn out, humility planted; avarice thrown away, mercy kept; 
dissipation despised, chastity loved... . 

I some you to notice, brethren, that there are two kinds of 
fields; one belongs to God, the other to man. You possess your 
farm and God has His; yours is your land, God’s is your soul. Is 
it right for you to cultivate your farm and leave God’s deserted? 
Is this just, brethren? Does God deserve this from us, that we should 
neglect our soul which He loved so much?? 


It is within the framework of his solicitude for the growth of 
the supernatural life in every soul, no matter how weak, that 
Caesarius’ numerous and detailed passages of admonition against 
sin of every kind must be placed. Many of his people had very 
recently come from paganism and semi-barbarism, and he had 
of necessity to preach frequently in what might appear to be a 
very negative fashion. Yet his spiritual teachings taken as a whole 
show that he is most positive, that, acutely aware of the abyss 
of evil and the wiles of the devil, his is supremely confident in 
the Redemptive grace of Christ. He holds out before the most 
depraved of sinners, not only the necessity of rooting out vice, 
but the immediate promise of cultivating the seeds of virtue 
which would blossom in eternity. He has the sensitiveness of the 
holy to the war of the carnal against the spiritual, the ceaseless 
struggle ever present in this life. Ever influenced by Augustine 
he represents this most graphically by the two cities: the city of 
this world and the city of paradise, the Babylon of confusion and 
the Jerusalem of peace, the city of the devil and the city of 

t $1, 15. 2 $6, 34-35. 
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Christ. Caesarius also has the common sense of the holy. Pithy 
admonitions punctuating his writings reveal a very sane spiri~ 
tuality: “Much better is humble married life than proud 
virginity” and “Let no one think that he must speak the truth 
to a Christian but not to a pagan.” 

The modern Christian who turns to Caesarius as a spiritual 
father will find his teachings very simple yet forceful in the 
richness with which they are illustrated, the vigour with which 
they are presented. He may feel the absence of familiar and 
frequent devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and to Our Lady, 
“a to the Humanity of Christ—devotions which have enriched 
our spiritual heritage since the Fathers wrote. But he cannot fail 
to be inspired by the great lesson which the Fathers, and Caesarius 
not the least of these, have to teach—Faith. The Bishop of Arles 
possessed a belief in the great mysteries of Revelation which 
generated joy and confidence throughout his life. The over- 
whelming truth of what he believed made love of God and 
fellow-man inescapable and completely desirable. And faith made 
heaven very real. His faith has evoked a portrait of him, of a 
shepherd striding vigorously at the head of an immense flock 
with his gaze fixed on something above and ahead. One feels 
he sees something more than those behind him and that he sees 
it very surely: 


No one can get around it, dearly beloved, the homeland of Christians 
is in heaven, it is not here. The city of Christians, the beatitude of 
of Christians, the true and eternal happiness of Christians is not 
here. . . . Our homeland is paradise, our city the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Our citizens are the angels, our parents are the patriarchs and 
prophets, apostles and martyrs; Christ is our King.3 


t Ss 151, 618; 189, 758; 233, 880. 2 Ss 237, 901; 23, 100. 3 S151, 618. 
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SAINTLY SELF-DEFENCE: 
PAUL AND PATRICK 


By 
BRENDAN LAWLER 


questions, moral precepts, duties and rights from the 

counsels, principles and limitations of conduct in the 
ascetical order. Sometimes we prefer to use other names: we may 
speak of a minimal moral code governing a life aimed at the 
avoidance of sinful practices; and we may speak of holiness as 
a standard or ideal determining a life of virtue and the close 
following of Christ. But whether we consider these two orders, 
these two ways of life, negatively as what is to be avoided or 
positively as what is to be achieved, we do distinguish between 
them. We expect to find the ascetical point of view different from 
the merely moral point of view. 

A good man, leading a life of rectitude in the sense of being 
careful to avoid sin, will consider that he is entitled to go to great 
lengths in self-defence. Not only may he defend himself” physically 
by injuring or even killing the unjust aggressor who threatens 
his life. He will also be acting consistently when he puts forward a 
supreme effort, in accordance with truthfulness and other clear 
obligations, in defence of his reputation. He will not do wrong; 
but he possesses and guards all his rights. Now the ascetical man, 
the spiritual man, the holy man must be different. Could he be 
characterised by saying that he has renounced all his rights? 
Surely it belongs to his way of life to take seriously the Gospel 
counsel “to turn the other cheek.” True, he may not have reached 
the summit of his ideals; but for him we are inclined to think it 
would be backsliding to indulge in righteous self-defence. 

No; this is a hasty thought; it is too black-and-white; it 
simplifies and exaggerates the contrast by seizing on an affirmation 
and a denial: all rights safeguarded on one side, all renounced on 
the other. It is a mistake to think that holy people, that the 
greatest saints even, should never defend themselves. One cannot 
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lay down rules for holiness based chiefly on the thought that 
saints are different. Holy people may be obliged to defend them- 
selves. And they may be urged by their very ideals to have 
recourse to vigorous self-defence. A case in point is Paul of 
Tarsus; and another case in point is Patrick the Briton. 

The interesting point of comparison between St. Paul and 
St. Patrick is that they both spoke out boldly in self-defence and 
so revealed the greatness of their apostolic hearts. We would not 
know them half so well if they had not decided to make an 
“apologia pro vita sua.” It was, of course, self-defence grounded 
in the best of motives; it was not selfish or self-centred; it was in 
effect a defence of their converts hardly won for Christ. Converts 
to be safeguarded, reputation to be cleared, divine vocation to 
be claimed and authority to be vindicated: all of these were 
closely bound up together. Intensity of zeal and ardour of holy 
fears and desires might carry some risk of vanity and boasting; 
but there are times when an apostle must express himself with 
unrestrained vigour in the sight of God. 

Let us glance at two of St. Paul’s letters, the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and let us look into St. Patrick’s two writings, his 
Confession and his Letter, from this point of view. There are 
lengthy passages in the two Epistles which are expressions of 
self-defence, or “‘answers to critics,” whether the critics be 
unfriendly opponents or his own fickle-minded recent converts 
or both together. The Confession is largely an “apologia pro 
vita sua,” occasionally calm in its development but frequently 
animated by deeply felt emotions. The Letter, which is an “open 
letter” meant for all who are directly or indirectly concerned in 
the atrocious event it mentions, must be one of the most angry 
documents ever penned by a saintly hand. In it Patrick boasts of 
what he is and of what he has done—but not exactly in self- 
defence: he is making a desperate effort to defend others much 
more dear to him than life or reputation itself. 

In the opening chapters of First Corinthians there is much 
which is clearly to be understood as answers to critical remarks. 
Some of the Corinthians have been causing divisions in the young 
church, declaring that they are followers of the wonderfully 
eloquent preacher Apollo and persuading others to reject Paul for 
his lack of eloquence, his lack of wisdom. St. Paul’s answer is an 
admission and a correction. He admits that he wants “to preach 
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the gospel without wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ be 
made void.”! The wisdom of the Greeks cannot compare with 
the foolishness of God. The childish notions of the Corinthians 
show how far they are from spiritual maturity. 

The important points to be made are these: God’s servants are 
not rivals; they are not on a par with philosophers whose 
followers constitute rival parties; apostles preach Christ crucified; 
God is their judge. St. Paul’s self-defence is incidental. He has 
not been accused of anything really shameful; he is defending 
himself and his message and his ministry from misunderstandings. 
He is, as it were, a father trying not to be too severe with his 
children, trying only to raise their minds to higher thoughts. 

In Second Corinthians the tension is greatly heightened. The 
complaints and accusations have increased in number and force; 
they reflect a situation fraught with far more danger as well as 
some animosity. The Apostle’s self-defence permeates all the 
explanations of the first seven chapters and all the exhortations 
of the final four. His answers to specific criticisms keep recurring 
along with his expressions of enthusiasm for his grand vocation— 
for he is Christ’s ambassador, promulgating the glorious new 
covenant, living dangerously, proclaiming everywhere God’s 
great message of reconciliation and justification. 

Among the Corinthian Christians certain grumblers and 
gossips have been piling up complaints: “Paul is unreliable; he 
said he would come to us direct from Ephesus, and he has not 
done so. He is obscure: he mixes unintelligible doctrines in with 
the plain gospel message. He is politic in gaining followers: he 
avoids giving offence to people till he can win them over and 
make them submissive.” In some such terms certain disloyal 
persons have been saying that Paul is, in one way or another, 
insincere. 

These untruths cannot remain unanswered. St. Paul must reject 
the slanderous rash judgments of his converts and defend his own 
sincerity. His change of plan was not a case of fickleness: “I call 
God to witness against my soul that it was to spare you that I 
did not come again to Corinth.’”’? It is as an apostle of Jesus 
Christ that he preaches salvation: “We at least are not, as many 
others, adulterating the word of God; but with sincerity, as 
coming from God in the presence of God, we preach in Christ.’’3 

t x Cor. i.17. 2 2 Cor. i. 23. 3 2 Cor. ii. 17. 
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It is the responsibilities of his divine vocation, not the tactics of 
human politics, that determine his conduct: “Knowing therefore 
the fear of the Lord, we try to persuade men... We give no 
offence to anyone that our ministry may not be blamed. On the 
contrary we conduct ourselves in all circumstances as God’s 
ministers, in much patience: in tribulations, in hardship, etc. 
etc....as having nothing yet possessing all things.” 

Eventually St. Paul has to combine his self-defence with 
counter-attack against his unnamed rivals, the false apostles, the 
intruders, the fomenters of all the calumnious insinuations that 
have upset the wayward members of the church of Corinth. It is 
the adversaries who are commending themselves; he commends 
himself only in accordance with his commission from God, 
which certainly includes charge of the church of Corinth. It is 
the adversaries who are the fools the Corinthians suffer gladly; 
if they must regard him as a fool, they must let him be so foolish 
as to boast in his own behalf. Really they should have spared him 
this! They themselves should have been ready to commend him, 
to boast about him, their own Apostle, their father in Christ, who 
wants only to be gentle with his children and to spend himself 
for their souls. 

To make a selection of texts from these last chapters of the 
Epistle would merely weaken the surge and flow of its argument, 
and spoil its interplay of warnings and appeals. One thing stands 
out: there was no false humility about the Lord’s chosen vessel, 
Paul of Tarsus. 

Four centuries intervene between the writings of St. Paul, the 
Apostle of Corinth and those of St. Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland. 

Patrick’s family were citizens of Roman Britain, and lived near 
the west coast somewhere between the Clyde and the Severn— 
perhaps about half-way between them. They, unlike the Picts 
and the Scots, belonged to the Christian world. Their priests 
instructed them how to live according to Christian faith and 
morals. When he was about fifteen years old Patrick sinned 
grievously. He tells us that his boyhood was sadly mis-spent: 
“T remained in death and in unbelief until I had been severely 
chastised.” It was for him a merciful punishment when he was 
seized by raiders and carried off into exile. After years of cap-* 

t 2 Cor. v. 11; vi. 3-10. 
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tivity and slavery and conversion to God, after his escape and 
his wanderings, he returned home. 

We may guess that he was about twenty-five when he became 
convinced by divine inspirations that he was to preach the Gospel 
in the land of his former captivity. Twenty years of prayer and 
study went by before he could reach the goal of his great desire. 
Somewhere in Gaul he was consecrated bishop, whence he was 
sent off to evangelise the people of that barbarous island situated 
at the end of the world—Hiberio, Hiberia, Hibernia as it was 
variously called. Another twenty or twenty-five years passed, 
years of exile and apostolic labours abundantly blessed by God, 
before the aged Patrick felt constrained to write his testament: 
“And this is my Confession before I die.” 

The late Bishop of Menevia used to say that St. Patrick was 
Britain’s greatest gift to Ireland. He is the first and foremost, the 
greatest and the best known of all the Irish saints. Legends testify 
to his greatness and to the power of his example. It is his writings 
that make him so well known to us as a simple and sincere man 
transformed and elevated by grace. 

The Confession is about the same length as Second Corin- 
thians, and the Letter is one third as long, so that together they 
come to about 6,000 words. St. Patrick wrote them in Latin, 
remarking that his style was so unpolished because, unlike the 
scholars of Gaul, he has had to cope with speaking a foreign 
language. 

The four discernible parts of the Confession could have these 
titles: I. Patrick’s Reasons for Writing the Confession; II. His 
Elevation to the Apostolate was the Work of God; IIL His 
Success in the Apostolate was the Gift of God; IV. His Devotion 
to the Apostolate was for the Sake of God. They could also be 
characterised by these four quotations: 


I. Wherefore then I cannot remain silent—nor is it expedient, 
indeed—concerning such great benefits and such great grace as the 
Lord has deigned to bestow on me in the land of my captivity; 
because this is the return we can make to Him: after we have been 
chastened and come to the knowledge of God, to exalt and confess 
His wondrous works before every nation which is under the whole 
heaven. 

Il. Then I earnestly sought Him, and there I found Him, and He 
preserved me from all iniquities—this is my belief—because of His 
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indwelling Spirit, who has worked in me even until this day. Again 
I am speaking boldly. But God knows if man had said this to me 
perhaps I should have remained silent for the love of Christ. 

III. Because I am exceedingly indebted to God, who granted me 
so great a grace, that through me many peoples should be reborn in 
God, and afterwards brought to maturity, and that clergy should 
everywhere be ordained for them, for a people newly come to 
belief, whom the Lord took from the ends of the earth, as He had 
formerly promised through His prophets: “To Thee the gentiles 
shall come from the ends of the earth, and shall say: surely our 
fathers have possessed false idols, and there is no profit in them.” 

IV. Behold I call God to witness against my soul that I do not 
lie. I would not have written to you so that there may be an 
opportunity for flattery or cupidity, nor because I hope for honour 
from any of you. Sufficient for me is the honour which is not yet 
seen but is believed with the heart. Faithful indeed is He who 
promised; never does He lie. 


These quotations illustrate the four dominant movements of 
thought. But our interest is in the theme of saintly self-defence. 
Granted that the fundamental reason why St. Patrick wrote his 
Confession was his desire to give glory to God, to praise and 
thank God for undeserved mercies and favours, for unfailing 

idance and protection and for the great success of his apostolic 
labours. Nevertheless it is clear that while he was writing he was 
aware of his critics and anxious to answer them. Not that a 
sudden crisis had arisen: rather as he looked back over his life- 
time various complaints, criticisms, oppositions and misunder- 
standings came to mind. Their very falsehood claimed his 
attention, for he had a most conscientious regard for the truth. 
And they ran clean counter to his own loving appreciation of all 
that God had done for him and through him. 

Sometimes he seems to be answering his family and friends in 
Britain, who would not believe he had a vocation to preach the 
Gospel in Ireland. At other times he is stirred by the memory of 
those ecclesiastics in Gaul who had opposed his elevation to the 
rank of bishop. Then there are those who said or insinuated that 
he acted for the sake of base gain—a particularly false and 
annoying accusation. There are some who could never overlook 
his deficiencies of education and training in rhetoric. Others are 
so prejudiced that they would even mock at his expression of 
his lofty ideals. As he writes his sensitivity is pricked: 
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Let who will laugh and mock, I shall not be silent, nor shall I 
conceal the signs and wonders which were shown to me by the 
Lord many years before they came to pass, since He knows all 
things even before the ages of time. 


In the first half of the Confession Patrick answers those who 
maintained that he was not fit to be a bishop. While he admitted 
his defects in education and training, he defended his vocation: 
he simply knew that it was the will of God. What proof could 
he offer? He could only ask others to share his wonder and 
amazement at the very special favours God had granted him in 
anticipation of his elevation to the apostolate. Mysteriously he 
had been converted from an indifference that was as bad as 
unbelief, and he had been filled with fervour and a love of prayer. 
Throughout the years God had favoured him, until there came 
that unforgettable day of trial when he was so strongly tempted 
to doubt whether he would be chosen, whether his holy desire 
would ever be fulfilled. His account ends in a characteristic out- 
pouring of humble gratitude: 

Therefore I give thanks to Him who has strengthened me in all 
things, so as not to hinder me from the journey on which I had 
determined and from my undertaking which I had learned from 
Christ my Lord... and my faith has been approved before God 
and men. 

Turning in the second half of the Confession to consider the 
success of his labours and the motives which inspired them, 
Patrick finds other misunderstandings and unfair insinuations 
claiming some of his attention. Someone must have asked why 
in all these years he has never left Ireland. His honest reply is 
quite disarming: 

Wherefore, then, even if I should wish to part with them, and 
thus proceed to Britain as to my native land and kindred—and most 
willingly was I prepared to do so; and not only that, but to go even 
as far as Gaul to visit the brethren and to behold the face of the 
saints of my Lord—God knows that I desired it greatly. But I am 
bound by the Spirit, who warns me that if I should do this He would 
set me down as guilty; and I am afraid of losing the labour which 
I have begun—yet not I, but Christ the Lord who commanded me ~ 
to come and be with them for the rest of my life. 


The suggestion that his motives were mercenary rouses Patrick 
to a most emphatic denial. Neither the unconverted pagans nor 
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his own cherished Christians could adduce evidence of such self- 
seeking; on the contrary he had taken great care to avoid even 
the semblance of interest in payments, presents or profit of any 
kind. 7 
Perchance, when I baptised so many thousands of persons I 
expected from any one of them even as much as half a scruple! 
Or when the Lord ordained clergy everywhere by. means of my 
mediocrity, and I freely imparted my service to them, if I demanded 
from any one of them even the price of my shoe: tell it against me 
and I will restore you more. 


Of the pagans he declares: 


God knows I have defrauded none of them, nor do I think of 
doing it, for the sake of God and His church. 


And referring to payments made to local officials he says: 


I reckon that I distributed to them not less than the price of 
fifteen men, so that you might enjoy me and I might ever enjoy 
you in God. I do not regret it; nor is it enough for me: still I spend 
and will spend more. The Lord is able to grant me afterwards to 
be myself spent for your souls. 


This reminiscence from Second Corinthians (12, 15) ushers in 
the grand concluding pages of the Confession. Strange to say, 
these pages do not seem to be so well known as some of the 
earlier passages. Many are inclined to take up the Confession as 
though it were an autobiography giving at least an outline of the 
sequence of events in the saint’s life. And what is narrated in the 
first half serves to strengthen this expectation. Thus for the second 
half the reader’s curiosity is somewhat wrongly attuned. It is a 
pity; because the full development of the saint’s sanctity shows 
itself at the end. 

Patrick’s thoughts, like any saint’s thoughts, may well swing 
to and fro between gratitude and humility. There will be 
enthusiastic gratitude considering all that God has done for him 
and in him and through him, with no wish to minimise, no 
lack of appreciation. And alternating with this thanksgiving there 
will be humble self-depreciation recoiling from any vanity or 
self-exaltation. 

I see that already in this present world I am exalted above measure 
by the Lord. And I was not worthy nor such a one that He should 
grant this to me, since I know most surely that poverty and 
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affliction become me better than riches and delights. And Christ 


the Lord, too, was poor for our sakes . . . 1 commend my soul to my 
most faithful God, for whom I act as an ambassador, base fellow 
though I be... there is no worth in me except what He Himself 
has given me...I pray God to grant me perseverance. 


Here at the climax of his testament, where the apostolic 
missionary is expressing his prayerful recollections and aspirations, 
appreciating untiringly all God’s gracious favours and resolving 
once more to be faithful to the end, his mind fastens on the idea 
of shedding his blood. Thinking of Christians who have thus 
shared in the sufferings of Christ, he prays: 


I beg of Him to grant me that I may shed my blood with those 
converts and captives for His Name’s sake, even though I should 
lack burial itself, or that my corpse should be violently torn asunder 
limb from limb by hounds or wild beasts, or that the birds of the 

_ air should devour it. I deem it most certain that it this should happen 
to me I shall have gained my soul with my body, for without doubt 
we shall rise again on that day in the brightness of the sun, that is, 
in the glory of Christ Jesus Our Redeemer. 


It may well be that in this passage St. Patrick is associating 
himself in a spirit of paternal loving solidarity with his own 
innocent converts, who have been slain or taken captive by 
raiders on the Irish coast. Maybe this cruel crime, the occasion of 
his Letter, had already occurred some years before the saint 
composed his Confession. 

It is called the “Letter to Coroticus” or the “Letter to the 
Soldiers of Coroticus” or the “Letter to the Subjects of Coroti- 
cus.” It was sent across the sea to the Latin-speaking Christian 
Britons who lived south or north of Solway Firth, that is, to 
Patrick’s fellow-countrymen. He disowns them: “With mine 
own hand have I written and composed these words to be given 
and delivered and sent to the soldiers of Coroticus—I do not say 
to my fellow-citizens, or to the fellow-citizens of the holy 
Romans, but to those who are fellow-citizens of demons because 
of their evil deeds.’”” He disowns the un-Christian Christians whose 
sin cries to heaven for vengeance. Graphically he tells how some 
of his newly-won converts clothed in white with the chrism still 
fragrant on their foreheads were cruelly butchered and slaugh- 
tered with the sword, while others were carried off by these 
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British raiders to be betrayed or sold into the hands of the Scots 
and the apostate Picts. 

Pagan Scots from Kintyre and lapsed-Christian Picts from 
some district of the Lowlands may possibly have taken part in 
the raid; but over these Patrick could have no influence. He must 
try to influence the Britons: they should listen to a bishop speaking 
with authority in the name of God. Without delay he appealed 
directly to the marauders from the territory of Coroticus, who 
was apparently a British chieftain or prince who had seized power 
after the departure of the legionaries from Hadrian’s Wall. He 
sent an embassy of clergy to ask for the release of the captured 
Christians. But his appeal was rejected with scorn and a chorus 
of derision. 

Now he makes a second attempt. It is in the form of an “open 
letter” sent to the sincerely Christian Britons and only indirectly 
intended for the culprits themselves. 

I ask emphatically that whatever servant of God be ready, he 
be the bearer of this letter, that on no account it be suppressed or 
concealed by anyone, but much rather be read in the presence of all 
the people, yea, in the presence of Coroticus himself: may it thus 
be that God may inspire them to amend their lives to God some 
time. 

Sanctions, he hopes, may achieve this good purpose: 

It is not right to pay court to such men, nor to take food or 
drink with them; nor ought one to accept their alms, until doing 
sore penance with shedding of tears they make amends to God, and 
liberate the servants of God and the baptised handmaidens of 
Christ, for whom He died and was crucified. 


In the Letter the sequence of thoughts is not orderly. What has 
been said may suddenly recur with renewed feelings and new 
forceful expression. It begins with blunt statements: 

I, Patrick, a sinner and an unlearned man indeed, declare that I 
am a bishop, appointed by God, in Ireland. Most surely I hold that 
what I am I have received from God. And so I dwell in the midst of 
barbarians, a stranger and an exile for the love of God. He is witness 
that this is so. 

Later this is resumed: 

I make no false claim. I am included among those whom He 
called and predestined to preach the Gospel amidst no small per- 
secutions, even unto the ends of the earth, even though the enemy 
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casts an evil eye on me by means of the tyranny of Coroticus, who 
fears neither God nor His priests. 


From the standpoint of this claim Patrick laments and con- 
demns and appeals: 
Let every man that fears God learn that they (the marauders) are 
alien from me and from Christ my God, for whom I am an 
ambassador. 


But there is a change of mood. The saint begins to doubt 
whether he can achieve his purpose by raising himself up to his 
full dignity and thundering forth as an angry representative of 
God. For they had only mocked at him when he had made his 
first appeal. In desperation he writes: 


Men look askance at me. What shall I do, O Lord? I am 
exceedingly despised. Lo, around me Thy sheep are torn to pieces 
and carried off as booty by these very robbers, by the orders of 
Coroticus with the mentality of an enemy. Far from the love of 
God is he who betrays Christians into the hands of the Scots and 
Picts. 


They must have used insulting language; they must have called 
Patrick a renegade from his own people, or a mere slave of the 
foreigner; they must have derided his religious motives, for in 
those days the missionary vocation was not known and honoured 
as it is today. He can only reply by a kind of boasting self-defence: 


Was it without God, or according to the flesh, that I came to 
Ireland? Who compelled me? I am bound.in the Spirit not to see 
any of my kinsfolk. Is it from me that springs that godly compassion 
which I exercise towards that nation who once took me captive and 
made havoc of the menservants and maidservants of my father’s 
house? I was freeborn according to the flesh; I was born of a father 
who was a decurion; but I sold my honourable rank—I am not 
ashamed, nor am I sorry—for the profit of others; in short I am a 
slave in Christ to a foreign nation for the unspeakable glory of the 
eternal life which is in Christ Jesus Our Lord. And if my own people 
know me not: a prophet has no honour in his own country. Per- 
chance it is not of the one fold we are, it is not the one God and 
Father we have! It is as He has said: He that is not with me is against 
me, and he that gathers not with me scatters abroad. 


Back and forth St. Patrick’s mind moves from one group of 
persons to another. He consoles himself about those who were 


slain, thanking God that it was as baptised believers they departed 
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hence to enter Paradise. The recollection of the captives wrings 
his heart: “O most lovely and beloved brethren, and sons whom 
I begot in Christ—there are more than I can count—what shall 
I do for you? I am not worthy to come to the aid of either God 
or man.” Of the raiders he says that “in everlasting punishment 
they will become the slaves of hell” ; for they have been grievously 
ensnared by the devil. But the Britons who had no part in the 
raid he addresses as sancti et humiles corde, while he asks rhetorically: 
‘which of the saints would not shudder to jest or feast with such 
men?” It is through these God-fearing neighbours or subjects of 
Coroticus that he hopes to achieve some reparation of the evil 
that has been done. 

It is only at the very end of this fierce Letter, bristling with 
threats of the wrath of God, that the note of reconciliation is 
struck: 

so that even though late they may repent of their impious deeds— 

murderers of the brethren of the Lord!—and may liberate the 

baptised women captives whom they took, so that they may deserve 
to live to God, and be made whole, both here and in eternity. Peace. 

To the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Saintly self-defence, then, exists and more than exists. Self- 
defence has its place in the ascetical order, though it cannot be 
precisely defined or exactly described with respect to its occasions 
and scope and motivations. It is best apprehended in outstanding 
examples such as we have found in these writings of St. Paul and 
St. Patrick. 

Incidentally, to watch these two great men in circumstances 
where they are forced to defend themselves is to come to know 
them incomparably better as men. A sportsman or an artist or a 
craftsman shows himself at his best when he is extended to his 
utmost: as vitality is heightened towards its maximum, control 
must go with it all the way. Now, for vitality read humanity, 
for control read grace. Then, for a saint’s reaction to destructive 
criticism say: his humanity in its fine qualities will be heightened 
in intensity, but grace will be guiding it all the way. To have 
human feelings is human. To be greatly troubled in heart and 
soul is very human. To be, at the same time, dedicated heart and 
soul to God is to be very much a man of God. 

Paul’s temperament was quite different from Patrick’s; and in 
mental acumen they were wide apart; yet they were alike in 
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strength of character, in fitness for an apostolic vocation, in rich- 
ness of human feelings, in intensity of devotion to the cause of 
Christ and the supremacy of God. Various blendings of human 
qualities can be found in men who are alike in being truly great- 
hearted. They will be alike also under the influence of grace; 
faith working through charity will make them similar in great- 
ness of spirit. It will never be for petty selfish reasons that these 
men of God defend themselves. It will be for duty’s sake, for the 
sake of others, for the sake of God. 


MALE AND FEMALE 
HE CREATED THEM 


By 
JOHN MARSHALL 


“an essay on the place of the Virgin Mary in Christian 

theology,” the main title, Woman and Man with God is 
perhaps more accurately descriptive of the subject-matter. In 
these days of the exaltation of sex, and the concomitant denigra- 
tion of marriage and family life, many attempts are being made 
to reformulate Christian teaching on sex and marriage. It cannot 
be said that the present essay is among the happiest of these. 

Fr. Bouyer has reverted to the once common view that the 
sin of Adam and Eve was sexual in nature. He goes further and 
asserts that sexuality was made necessary by sin, for a consequence 
of the latter is death, which in its turn makes propagation of the 
race essential if God’s plan is to be fulfilled. Reproduction leads to 
division and dissension amongst men, thus having within itself 
the seeds of further evil. He does not go so far as to say that 
sexuality is intrinsically evil; indeed he specifically denies this, 
and declares that it is “sacred in principle.” But against this we 
must set statements such as “we have to recognise that Genesis 

_ Woman and Man with God, by Louis Bouyer (Darton, Longman and Todd 
258). 


ear THE SUB-TITLE of this book! tells us that it is 
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leads us to couple the idea of sin with that of sexuality,” and “the 


process of generation, being bound up with sin, handed it on 
together with the life it transmitted,” or “sexuality had, in fact, 
become the focal point, as it were, of sin, and so of disintegra- 
tion,” or again, referring to the shame Adam and Eve felt after 
the Fall, “it is difficult to see what could be the meaning of the 
shame, if their sin had nothing to do with sexuality.” 

This view of the nature of the sin of our first parents seems 
to rest partly on the shame that they felt at their nakedness after 
the Fall in contrast to their acceptance of it beforehand. But this 
indicates nothing more than their loss of integrity; no longer were 
the various aspects of their human nature in harmony, and subject 
to the control of reason. This was the consequence of any sin, 
whatever its nature. 

Another argument employed maintains that the use of the 
Hebrew word “aroum” to describe the state of Adam and Eve 
before the Fall in the passage “Both went naked” (Gen. ii, 25) 
and to describe the serpent a few lines below in “there was none 
that could match the serpent in cunning” (Gen. iii, 1) is highly 
significant. Bouyer holds that the translation should be “the 
serpent was the most naked of all the beasts,” and that this 
description lends weight to the view that the whole episode was 
sexual in nature. The root “aram” means “to be clever’; “‘to 
be naked” is either “ur” or “arah,”’ which in either case makes the 
use of “aroum” to describe our first parents rather unusual. In 
Proverbs 12, 16 and 23, for example, “aroum” is used to mean 
“prudent.” Hence it is “aroum” as applied to our first parents 
which requires explanation, not its application to the serpent. 
Nor is this translation a modern usage for the ancient Arabic 
version uses a word which means “wisest’’ to describe the 
serpent. There does not seem therefore to be much substance in 
these philological objections; nor would it seem reasonable, even 
if there were, to deduce the nature of the first sin from so trivial 
a point. 

Against these contentions we can set the words of St. Paul, “a 
multitude, through one man’s disobedience, became guilty” 
(Rom. v. 19), as establishing the element of disobedience in the 
sin, and of course pride is always taken as having been an impor- 
tant factor. Moreover, modern biblical scholars do not support 
the sexual view which was held by some of the early Fathers. 
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The work of the former is curtly dismissed by Bouyer. He 
declares, 


A somewhat easy optimism about sexuality, which has come 
to replace, in Christian circles, an excessive pessimism, is the 
explanation of a recent reaction. Today, the majority of Catholic 
exegetes declare themselves convinced that the first sin was not a 
sexual one, but the reasons they put forward are merely a reflection 
of their desire to follow the change of opinion, and show a concern to 
conjure with the text rather than listen to it. 


This seems to treat biblical scholarship with unjustified levity. 

Turning to the argument that sexuality was necessary because 
of sin with consequent death, we find similar difficulties. Had 
Adam and Eve not sinned, they would not have died, but the 
view that this would have eliminated the need for sexuality is not 
convincingly argued. Before the Fall, God had already com- 
manded them to “Increase and multiply and fill the earth” 
(Gen. i, 28), and we are told “That is why a man is destined 
to leave father and mother, and cling to his wife instead so that 
the two become one flesh” (Gen. ii, 24). How could sexuality 
therefore, be a consequence of sin? The “instructive” view of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa is quoted. He suggested that God, fore- 
seeing the Fall, created sexuality to provide for the continuance 
of the race. Such a view merely creates a further difficulty in the 
attempt to solve the initial problem. If Adam and Eve had not 
sinned, were they to be the only ones to enjoy the beatific 
vision? If not, how were their progeny to come into being? Or 
if reproduction was only necessary because of the Fall and death, 
could it not have been asexual as it is in other forms of life? The 
contention that sexuality was only made necessary by sin cannot 
be maintained. 

The statement that sexuality leads to the reproduction of indi- 
viduals who are distinct and separate from their parents is a 
truism; but to stress the division and dissension which may ensue 
is to ignore two important facts, the one biological and the other 
theological. Every one receives from each parent half the com- 
plement of gene carrying chromosomes which determine to a 
considerable extent, not only his physical structure, but also the 
kind of person he will be. Genes run as an organic thread 
throughout the human race, linking its members in a fashion 
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that is at once as remarkable as it is exquisite. And each Christian 
child is linked to its parents, and they to it, in a more remarkable 
way, for they are members of one body of which Christ is the 
head. To see in sexuality only division and dissension and to ignore 
the unity is to fail to see it in its full Christian context. 

Reference is often made to the “optimistic” or “idyllic” view 
of sex and marriage current today, though nowhere is this view 
defined. There are many clues in the text, however, which 
indicate that this view is not that of those who see “‘that marriage, 
before being a union of bodies, is first and more intimately a 
union of harmony of minds, brought about not by any passing 
affection of sense or heart but by a deliberate and resolute decision 
of the will.”! Thus we read that “the unreserved pursuit and 
acceptance of pleasure lead to sin and death” or again of death 
shattering marriage bonds “‘which have come to be everything to 
him.” But who, endeavouring to fulfil his vocation in a Christian 
marriage, unreservedly pursues pleasure or excludes all from 
his life except the ties of his marriage? These hints reveal the 
misapprehension of the author that the view of marriage as a 
positive vocation of the laity has something in common with the 
travesties of marriage which are so prevalent today. 

Sacrifice is an essential part of the Christian way of life, but its 
nature is often ill-understood. Bouyer declares, 

However excellent the potentialities realised in this life by 
human marriage . . . they are bound to be ultimately misleadin 
and cannot of themselves endure for ever . . . They (Virgins) wi 
only be joined by the married when these have, at last, found their 
own equivalent of virginity, that form of “martyrdom” which is 
the immolation of their purest happiness. 

The suggestion that the perfect sacrifice can only be achieved 
by the married in the final renunciation of their state in death 
cannot be accepted. St. Paul says “you are to offer up your bodies 
as a living sacrifice, consecrated to God and worthy of his 
acceptance; . . . there must be an inward change, a remaking of 
your minds so that you can satisfy yourselves what is God’s will” 
(Rom. xii. 1 and 2). 

Sacrifice demands the complete renunciation of self; not in a 
nihilistic fashion, but as a necessary step in the acceptance of the 
will of God. For the married this may entail a diversity of prac- 

t Pius XI in Christian Marriage. Catholic Truth Society. London 1957. 
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tices. The use of sex may, equally with abstinence from sex, 
demand complete abandonment to the will of God. The idea that 
sex, as a consequence of the Fall, stands between man and God 
obscures its positive potential for the perfection of man and 
woman in marriage by enabling them to live in complete 
harmony with God’s will, whatever that may be in their particular 
case. 

Throughout the whole of this essay there runs a constant theme 
of pessimism with regard to sexuality. True there are many 
statements that sex is not intrinsically evil, and acknowledgments 
of “the excellence of the married ates” But the initial premises 
that the sin of Adam and Eve was sexual in nature, and that “the 
process of generation, being bound up with sin” must lead to 
division and dissension inevitably lead to a despondency about 
sex and marriage in practice that hangs like a cloud over the 
whole essay. At times this leads to predicaments from which the 
author does not extricate himself in a convincing fashion. Thus 
he says “since sexuality had, in fact, become the focal point, as 
it were, of sin, and so of disintegration, it would seem that this 
fulfilment could be achieved only by its renunciation.” He goes 
on, “As we shall show later on, this does not mean that sexual 
union was so bound up with sin that it could not possibly result 
in the birth of a sinless human being. Such a view would be 
incompatible with belief in the Immaculate Conception.” But 
the later demonstration is not so effectively carried out as the 
original involvement of sex with sin. 

It is a pity that this negative attitude towards marriage should 
have reappeared in Catholic writings, especially from the pen of 
Fr. Bouyer from whom we usually derive great inspiration, for 
“husband and wife not fettered but adorned with the golden 
chains of this Sacrament, not hampered by them but Teloed 
and strengthened”! have a unique apostolate in the Mystical 
Body. This apostolate has been greatly neglected because of the 
pessimistic attitude towards marriage which has pervaded so 
many spiritual writings in the past. Realisation of the richness of 
the theology of this great sacrament is helping many to deepen 
their spiritual lives. Let us not put the clock back by reviving 
concepts which are essentially negative and for which there is so 
little exegetical support. 

t Pius XI in Christian Marriage. 


WHITEHEAD AS A SPIRITUAL 
LEADER 


T MAY BE interesting, in the context of Pentecost, to reconsider the 
| feet of Whitehead’s philosophy, and in particular of his most 
famous saying: “Religion is what man does with his solitariness.” It 
is curious that a man with such a high-grade mathematical mind should 
so often have been content with half-truths and logical ambiguities. 
From the most detached sociological standpoint, it is obvious that 
religion is equally what man does with his collectiveness. Whitehead 
was probably writing in a mood of reaction from the forced bonhomie 
of scientific gatherings. He would steal away to a quiet corner and 
remember that God was not only, as Jeans had called Him, a mathe- 
matician, but also the inspirer of the “creative advance.” 

Whitehead’s career is unique. Up to the age of 5 he was 
known chiefly as the senior partner in Principia Mathematica. While 
his pupil Russell had become the high priest of Bloomsbury, rather 
like Carlyle’s “professor of things in general,” Whitehead had remained 
the doyen of his science, reigning aves A at the Imperial College. 
Then suddenly the tortoise overtook the March hare, receiving carte 
blanche to prophesy from a privileged place at Harvard, where for 
another quarter of a century he laboured in almost every field except 
mathematics, and established himself in Protestant eyes as America’s 
leading theologian. 

The collection of essays published on his centenary' covers the 
whole range of his contributions to metaphysics, and reveals his 
increasing influence not only in the United States but also on the 
Continent. In Germany he is widely revered as the heir of Kant, and 
in Italy he is frequently preferred to Croce. In Britain and the Common- 
wealth the school of Wittgenstein has passed its zenith, but still ensures 
a cool reception for the author of such tautological treatises as Process 
and Reality. At Cambridge, the prophet is so far without honour as 
hardly to be taken seriously as a philosopher. 

As a some-time disciple at Harvard, I can bear witness to the 
passionate intensity which Whitehead brought to this teaching and 
writing. Even while Gilson was setting a standard for universal abe 
ship, Whitehead modestly gave the impression of being chosen as an 
omniscient sage. As the Aves of an Anglican bishop he exercised 


pastoral devotion to the interests of his students, one of the last to come 


* The Relevance of Whitehead: Philosophical Essays in Commemoration of the 
Centenary of the Birth of Alfred North Whitehead, edited by Ivor Leclerc (Allen 
and Unwin 42s). 
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under his influence being President Kennedy. Like Emerson, he was a 
pioneer in the higher education of the American people, and his word 
carried weight in the councils of Roosevelt. 

All this indicates that he was indeed an honourable man, worthy to 
be praised in the most distinguished company of his generation. But 
as time passes, more exacting tests must be applied. His remoteness 
from the theory and practice of Catholicism must inevitably cause a 
lifted eyebrow, even if the greatest oecumenical latitude is allowed. 
In the course of his voluminous works he has made, it is true, charitable 
references to almost everybody in the encyclopedia, and it would 
certainly be possible to view his achievement from the standpoint of 
his remark that “in application to the instinct for the intellectual 
adventures demanded by particular epochs, there is much truth in 
Augustine’s rhetorical phrase, Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

own feeling is that what needs to be said on this occasion is 
simply that enthusiasm is not enough. The wholehearted desire to 
remove obstacles to general enlightenment is not in itself to enable the 
light to shine. It is admirable that Whitehead abandoned the profes- 
sional agnosticism of the majority of his colleagues, but though his 
far-reaching enquiries bear the stamp of earnest conviction and were 
based on a profound moral apprehension, I doubt if the most careful 
selection of his aphorisms would display a consistently Christian 
position. His (dare I say it?) somewhat amateurish system has failed 
to bequeath a life-giving synthesis, though many of his insights provide 
useful points of departure for more thorough-going investigations. 
The lingering Transcendentalism of New England imparts a certain 
unreality to his most burning pages. It is truer to say that he was a 
Buddhist without knowing it than that he was a Catholic malgré lui. 

The conclusion must be (as he would say) that he paid a heavy 
penalty for his late arrival on the philosophical scene. What he gained 
in naive freshness he lost in bewildered wrestling with age-old contro- 
versies. Those of us who heard of these first through his lips ascribed 
to him a supremacy which was touching in its emotional force. But 
the response which he elicited needed to be tested in fiercer fires before 
it could be assigned to anything like its appropriate object. His magis- 
terial presence was comparable perhaps to that of Coleridge, another 
propagator of gigantic undertakings, who challengingly stated his 
objective as being 

From outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


The perennial assertions of Neoplatonism needed a sharper focus and 
a more rigorous discipline before they could effectively present, both 
to the specialist and to the non-specialist, a tenable reconciliation of 
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“the energetic activity considered in physics” with “the emotional 
intensity entertained in life.” The two terms of this equation, which 
Whitehead expressed in Nature and Life in 1933, are precisely those of 
Sir Charles Snow’s Two Cultures. Eddington’s final works demonstrate 
the same concern, and Einstein’s last formula attempted to incorporate 
the human element. All these efforts indicate the acute need felt by 
scientific pundits for a Summa which would integrate at least the 
—_— with the aesthetic, and preferably the physical with the 
spiritual. 

P Whitchead was the most courageous of these eminent humanists in 
casting away every encumbering apparatus, without sacrificing the 
discipline which he had learnt in the laboratories and lecture-rooms. 
Even the cherished ideal of exactness, he came to regard as “a fake.” 
The symbolic logic of which he had been the chief exponent, he now 
considered as a source of confusion. It is not recorded that, like Pascal, 
he returned to his calculations in order to solve a specific problem. 
There is no doubt that he was far advanced on a mystical path for 
which he had renounced many of his greatest intellectual treasures. It 
was this potentially saintly quality which radiated through his person- 
ality and gleams increasingly in his works. His loyalty to the operation 
of a purified reason remained unaltered, but he was reaching out 
towards greater truths perceived by the spirit. 

In translating some of the works of Jean Daniélou, I have often been 
aware that it is just when the highest level of intuition is sought that 
the most precise conceptual pattern is displayed. The exactness which 
proves to be a delusion in material terms becomes a reality in the quest 
for the eternal. Whitehead never completed the reconstruction of his 
vocabulary and method, and indeed the categories of medieval 
scholasticism would have been far from sufficient for his purpose. He 
would have viewed with great sympathy the later conclusions of 
Maritain in the definition of the degrees of knowledge. 

It is an exaggeration to claim, in the words of a current Harvard 
publication, that Whitehead was “‘the greatest philosopher of his time.” 
The linguistic analysts will continue to treat his massive tomes as “so 
much straw,” since they fail to take proper cognisance of the Verifi- 
cation Principle. But Whitehead’s own method of checking his results 
was not merely that of what Eddington called “the super-mathema- 
tician,” a phrase reminiscent of the Pseudo-Dionysius. Whitehead had 
taken the risk of placing his whole being at the service of a higher 
order of reality. His philosophy of “the creative advance” is com- 
parable with Bergson’s doctrine of creative evolution, as well as with 
Berdyaev’s view of the freedom of the Spirit. As a dedicated person- 
ality who had outgrown the demands of ambition and possession, 
Whitehead attained a serenity of vision which inspired many of his 
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followers, whether they were men of science or letters, to explore the 
limits of possibility with renewed faith. 

The symposium published on his centenary is confined to those 
professors, mostly in the United States, who have devotedly worked 
out the technical consequences of his contributions to metaphysics. The 
occasion would surel ioe justified a wider selection of studies from 
the many fields which Whitehead has influenced, far beyond the pro- 
fessional preoccupations of the campus. His significance for the future 
is in the spiritual lead which he gave to succeeding generations of 
students—I well remember how they refused to let him retire—and 
to oy of all denominations who responded to his heroic attempt 
to bind together the scattered findings of science and philosophy. 
Whitehead himself, if he could survey his assessors, would probably 
be most interested in Frederic B. Fitch’s “Sketch of a Philosophy,” 
which boldly delineates the scope of logical systems, and Gottfried 
Martin’s “Metaphysics as Scientia Universalis and as Ontologia Generalis,” 
which makes an illuminating distinction between Aristotle’s two 
theories. Ivor Leclerc, in his essay “Form and Actuality,” pursues the 
analysis which he outlined in Whitehead’s Metaphysics, emphasisin 
that the doctrine of “an interconnected world of real individuals 
implies internal structural relatedness. This in turn has its bearing on 
the problem of religion as involving not merely the solitary adventures 
of the soul, but the inter-related strivings of all creatures towards 
union with their Creator. In his concluding paper, “Deity, Monarch 
and Metaphysics,” Daniel D. Williams rightly stresses that Whitehead’s 
“critique of the Christian doctrine of God is so forthright and so 
radical that it cannot be ignored by any contemporary theology or 
religious philosophy which seeks the relevance of religious faith to 
contemporary culture.” 

WALTER ROBERTS 


REVIEWS 


MISSION PROBLEMS 


Liturgy and the Missions: The Nijmegen Papers, edited by Johannes 
Hofinger, S.J. (Burns and Oates 42s). 

Mud and Mosaics: An African Missionary Journey from the Niger to the 
Copper Belt, by Gerard Rathe, W.F. (Samuel Walker 18s). 


T WOULD be a mistake to imagine that Liturgy and the Missions is a 
[book that concerns the Missions only. In so far as it deals with the 
problem of worship as the expression and growth of the total life of 
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different cultural groups, it is dealing with a problem that is con- 
fronting the Church everywhere in the world. The particular examples 
taken from the Missions, help to clarify principles which are of wider 
application. 

A group of experts, most of them bishops, whose lives have been 
devoted to the communities for which they speak, met at Nijmegen 
in Holland in 1959 for an International Study Week on “Mission and 
the Liturgy.” This book is the result. It gives all the papers read, as 
well as some additional matter. The central problem is how to 
harmonise the universal character of the Catholic Church with its 
effective expression in terms of a local cultural situation. How far this 
was done in the past is illustrated by a quotation from directions given 
by Pope Gregory the Great to the Roman missionaries he sent to 
England. He enjoins that the offering of cattle to the spirits should be 
retained with its usual ceremonies, but should be done on feasts of 
the Saints, and offered to God. The extent to which it is not done 
now can be seen in the pseudo-Gothic churches in countries where 
such architecture is alien, and the wearing of white vestments on 
Feast Days in countries where white is the sign of mourning, not 
rejoicing. This book can be recommended as an authoritative, sober and 
balanced discussion of problems which are urgently in need of a solution. 

If Liturgy and the Missions deals with deep questions of Christian 
formation on the Missions, by contrast, Mud and Mosaics presents in 
a lively easily read style the day-to-day surface life of the Church in 
many different parts of Africa. Fr. Rathe made a rapid tour of parts of 
West, Central and East Africa, trailing with him a reluctant Sancho 
Panza, a Belgian photographer named Leo. The result is a very good 
photographic impression of the vast achievements of the missionaries 
in Africa, which is greatly enhanced by the actual photographs which 
are excellent. It is the sort of book which can only be written by the 
brief but perceptive visitor, a clear and simple outline unencumbered 
by too much detail, a bird’s-eye view, with the occasional astute 
criticism and reflective aside. It is the sheer volume of the work done 
by the missionaries that impresses. They wear themselves out building 
and running churches, hospitals and schools in a difficult climate, 
covering enormous stretches of country and administering the Sacra- 
ments to fantastically large congregations for many hours at a time. 
The response of the African has “~ equally surprising, the huge 
numbers of the converts, the people legion for priests. One query 
rises to the mind. What happens to the African between leaving 
Africa and arriving in England? Because by the time he reaches 
England all that fervour has gone, except in the case of a very small 
minority. 

JoHN COONAN 
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THE ROOT OF THE CHURCH 


Martin Buber and Christianity: A Dialogue between Israel and the Church, 
by Hans Urs von Balthasar, translated by Alexander Dru (Harvill 
Press 15s). 


HE SUB-TITLE of this instructive little book is perhaps somewhat 
y peter For the dialogue is conducted between a particular 
Jewish thinker of markedly individual outlook and a Catholic thinker 
whose understanding and presentation of his Faith is also markedly 
individual. This must of course always be more or less the case. Here 
however most strikingly. Why not however “A dialogue between a 
Jaw and a Catholic”? Not all Jewish thinkers would subscribe to 
Buber’s presentation of their case nor would all Catholic thinkers 
agree in every point with von Balthasar’s statement of the Catholic 
position. 

Three themes in particular emerge from the discussion: the lack of 
hope, of vocation, of religious fulfilment for an Israel which refuses 
its Messiah; the loss suffered by the Catholic Church by her severance 
from the age root into which, as St. Paul taught, she has been 

ted; the impossibility apart from the Incarnation of reconciling 
and this has been Buber’s persistent personal problem) the transcen- 
dence, the otherness, of God emphasised by Israel, with His concern 
for man and involvement in his life and suffering. 

For the first: Judaism is tied to a land, in Buber’s view a valuable 
factor of humanisation, which however must operate as a severance 
from other nations. Meanwhile the Messianic hope fades, the universal 
mission is permitted to lapse. For the second: von Balthasar shows that 
our Catholic inheritance of the Jewish scriptures and psalmody is 
insufficient. There should also be vital contact with the religion 
expressed in them. Indeed Luther’s schism was largely a misconceived 
and onesided attempt to return to the semitic roots of Christianity. 

For the third: here I am disquieted by von Balthasar. I am not 
convinced, though I could not disprove it, that the doctrine of the 
Kabbala in regard to God and His glory, the Shekinah, is in fact the 
pantheism which Balthasar understands it to be, the Shekinah being 
God as identical with His creation. It may well be that the Shekinah is 
the Divine Immanence in creatures, the fact that He is their positive 
being, as the Epistle of Privy Counsel expresses it in its paradoxical 
phrase—“He (God) is thy being but thou not His.” If this interpretation 
is in fact correct we should see in this Jewish mysticism of the Shekinah 
not a substitute for the Incarnation, as von Balthasar sees it, but a uni- 
versal incarnationof the Divine Word, which the personal and historical 
Incarnation crowns and completes. Moreover some of von Balthasar’s 
comments are, to my mind, questionable. For he himself would 
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appear to bring the Godhead into its creation in such wise as, at least, 
to obscure its utter transcendence. Surely the Pauline language about 
grieving or quenching the Spirit, and the groans of His intercession 
must not be understood literally of the Spirit, but as expressing in the 
language of appearance the condition of the human spirit in its relation 
to the Divine. And when von Balthasar speaks of God as “touched 
by suffering in His divine nature” he approaches dangerously to a 
Patripassionism of the Second Person. Like all other forms of evil 
suffering cannot touch the perfect bliss of the Godhead. It should be 
made clear also, that by attaching to Himself a human nature God does 
not become what He is not from all eternity. The Incarnation, I would 
suggest, is not an alternative to the pantheism, supposedly, perhaps 

y, the issue of Buber’s thought, but the completion of a wider 
incarnationism already reached by mystical Jewry. 

Jesus did not come from a milieu hostile to the sacrificial worship of 
the Temple. “Offer the sacrifice that Moses commanded,” was his 
instruction to the cleansed leper. Where moreover does the sapiential 
literature condemn sacrificial worship? Ben Sira is lavish in praise of 
the high priest Onias. 

Even from a Jewish standpoint Buber’s view of a progressive 
religious deterioration from the faith of the patriarchs and the original 
Mosaic theocracy through the prophets to a final stage of apocalypse 
is highly questionable. 

Because the view of God’s dealings with man progressed under the 
Old Law, God does not Himself progress, “takes a giant step forward.” 
The progress is only in man’s knowledge of His ways. Buber 
maintains that Judaism cannot proselytise: “Proselytism is simply 
impossible.” “The very concept of an apostle, the notion of someone 
sent out to proselytise does not tally with Judaism.” Von Balthasar 
accepts this pronouncement as true. I am surprised. Buber has obviously 
mistaken an accidental and comparatively late historical accident for 
an essential character of Judaism. As the New Testament proves, the 
Jews contemporary with Our Lord were eager proselytisers. “You 
compass oy and sea to make one proselyte.” Every synagogue 
throughout the diaspora was fringed by a group of Gentile converts 
more or less intimately attached to the Jewish community. There were 
Jewish apostles, missionaries to the Gentiles. An Arab convert ruled 
over Nedjran in the sixth century. And as late as the eighth century 
the Khan of the Khazars in southern Russia embraced Judaism and 
made it his state religion. There was even a rite of admission into the 
Jewish church, namely baptism. One wonders whether the dictates of 
a preconceived theory of Judaism may not in some aspects have blinded 
both speakers in this dialogue to historical fact. It remains that the 
dialogue makes it clear that the Church is the sole fulfilment and 
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significance of Judaism, but the Church in turn needs the Jews, needs 


them as the root of her being and mission. 
E. I. WATKIN 


A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER 


Rebellious Prophet: A Biography of Nicolas Berdyaev, by D. A. Lowrie 
(Gollancz 25s). 


ERDYAEV, who lived from 1874 to 1948, wrote of the Russian 
Breori that “a combination of antinomic, polar contradictions is 
characteristic of Russians . . . they can equally well be called despots 
or anarchically freedom-loving, inclined towards nationalism . . . or 
the universal spirit. More than all other people capable of . . . cruelty 
and unusually humane, inclined to inflict suffering and sympathetic 
to the point of suffering.” If this is true, then Berdyaev, who con- 
sidered himself Russian to the roots of his being (although his descent 
was, in fact, Polish, French and Lithuanian) must be supposed to 
exemplify these characteristics, at least in embryo. His boyhood was 
not promising. His father was always sick; his elder brother un- 
balanced physically and emotionally, and he himself had a tic that 
caused him to make alarming grimaces. He was terrified of illness— 
he said “‘life is illness,” and although he created a domestic upheaval 
when he had only a cold, he could not bear his dying wife’s screams, 
and had to rush away holding his ears. Still, there was a certain unity 
in his life. While he was quite young he read Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Marx. He passed through various 
phases, returning to the Russian Orthodox Church until its promise 
to obey the Bolshevik régime, and finally arrived at a form of undog- 
matic Christianity. The thread of unity in his life was his belief in the 
Spirit and in Freedom, which meant rejection of all authority. The 
Spirit seemed to plunge on the watery chaos of Russian feeling only 
to produce ferocious storms. Berdyaev says frankly, “logic never had 
any significance for me and never taught me anything,” and “I am 
a thinker exclusively of the intuitive-synthetic type.” Hostility to the 
formal in law, morality and philosophy is a Russian trait. “Form 
introduces measure . . . it sets boundaries,” and this is incompatible 
with the Russian “leap to the final.” It is curious to think of this man, 
who at his poorest still had to be elegantly dressed and heavily per- 
fumed, affirming that he lived neither in past, present nor future, but 
in eternity. True, he was wholly impractical, and looked with amaze- 
ment at anyone who could, one might almost say, turn on a tap. 

The author writes both with thorough-goin American industry, 
and with almost ecstatic enthusiasm: “Probably no modern philo- 
sopher is more frequently quoted from pulpits around the world.” 
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He supplies us with countless names of adversaries, friends who mostl 
broke off their alliance, of ephemeral Societies and Reviews which 
seldom survived a third issue. Dr. Lowrie insists that millions have 
been influenced by Berdyaev’s thought, but since he never stopped 
writing, reading or talking, even in his bath, when he was imprisoned 
and exiled by Tsars or exiled by Bolsheviks, no wonder if we feel 
interested oe Be than influenced. If only we in the legalistic West had 
more of the spiritual aspiration, indeed the Messianism of the East, 
and the East had more of our sense of order and that discipline of will 
which, Maurice Baring once explained to us, Russia has never had, 
how fruitful would have been our Christianising work. We cannot 
believe that the Russian spirit will never cause the stone that imprisons 
it to be rolled away. The future cannot lie as a choice between endless 
talk and tyranny. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


WILL THESE DRY BONES HAVE LIFE? 


The Liturgy of the Roman Rite, by Lechner-Eisenhofer. Edited by Rev. 
H. E. Winstone (Herder-Nelson 42s). 


ye MOST valuable feature in this book is the improvement it has 
undergone at the hands of Fr. Winstone who edited its English 
version. He has rewritten most of the chapter dealing with Holy Week 
because the reforms introduced by the Holy See since the original was 
written had rendered it out of date; and he has added excellent biblio- 
graphies to each chapter, indicating worth-while books (mostly in 
English) available to readers in England and America. 

Of the work as a whole one may say in all sincerity that it is based 
on sound scholarship and contains a vast amount of information. But 
this alone is not a sufficient reason for recommending it without 
further ado. A reviewer has a certain responsibility towards his 
readers, for what he says may induce them to buy the book, and he 
should not urge them to do that unless he honestly considers that their 
mon “oll be well spent. Those who seek a kind of liturgical 
encyclopedia to be used for reference purposes in ascertaining facts 
might do well to buy this book. But if they are looking for a well- 
balanced textbook, a readable account of the growth, purpose, spirit 
and use of the liturgy, they are likely to be disappointed. They could 
spend their money more usefully on getting Miller, O’Shea or 
Jungmann. 

There seems to be a great deal of mere padding, of stating the 
obvious to no particular purpose, mixed up with little-known facts 
which explain nothing. As a sample, we find on page 276 a paragraph 
on “The Ascent of the Altar Steps” which says: “After the Confiteor 
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the priest prepares to ascend the altar steps, advancing his right foot 
first, according to age-old custom.” (But does it matter which foot 
- first? If so, why? Is there any reason for the custom?) “First, 
owever, in the two versicles Deus tu conversus and Ostende nobis he 
expresses his trust that he will share in the absolution and divine 
assistance. As he goes up the steps he says the prayer Aufer a nobis 
(already in use elsewhere, in the Sacramentarium Leonianum, 127, and 
Gelasianum, 15, 325), again praying to be freed from sin so as to be 
worthy to enter the Holy of Holies (Sancta sanctorum) of the New 
Covenant.” — is of no interest. What might be of interest would 
be some explanation as to why the Aufer a nobis, said by one person, 
is in the plural though the Confiteor was in the singular; or ie it is 
said silently though the preceding prayers were audible. But these 
points are not mentioned.) “The Sancta sanctorum in the Aufer a nobis 
and the following prayer probably refer to the domestic chapel in the 
Lateran Palace and its relics.” (Here, indeed, is a little-known piece of 
information. But is it worth knowing? It might be interesting if some 
story lay behind it, e.g., of some Pope who said Mass in that chapel, 
of an occasion which gave him the idea of introducing the prayer at 
this point, of circumstances which led to the practice spreading else- 
where or the like. But all we are given is a statement of fact.) “The 
kissing of the altar, originally intended for the altar as such, is now 
also an act of reverence towards the saints whose relics are within it.” 
(Glimpses of the obvious.) “In the Middle Ages the priest also kissed 
the crucifix.” (Another little-known fact which could be interesting 
but gives rise to unanswered questions. How did this practice start? 
Why was it not continued? How was it done? Did the priest have to 
lean across the altar, or was the crucifix movable and brought to him?) 
Here—as indeed almost everywhere else—the account is merely 
objective. The many facts adduced are not related to each other—they 
are not shown as the working out in practice of a trend or point of 
view, of a change of theological outlook or devotional attitude, as the 
expression of teaching or reaction to heresy. There is hardly any trace 
of concern for the pastoral aspects of the liturgy, or any assessment of 
its varying efficacy, of its influence on the minds and hearts of the 
people. The book as a whole does not portray the liturgy as the 
prayer-life of the Mystical Body of Christ, but approaches it as a 
complex of words written and actions prescribed in the official books. 
Often we are told in what document these words are first found, or 
when these actions were first done, but very seldom is any light cast 
on the motives or circumstances from which they originated. There 
is nothing of what one might term “the theology of liturgy” and 
practically nothing of its aesthetics. It is all dry bones—and, in con- 
sequence, makes rather dry reading. Its spirit, in fact, remains that of 
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the date at which it was originally written—the beginning of this 
century. Though edited several times since then, it has remained 
fundamentally what it was. Up to date as regards facts, it is out of 
date as regards its attitude towards the liturgy. As an encyclopedia of 
facts it may be of some use; but as a source of understanding of the 
spirit and practice of the Church’s worship it is not of any great value. 


CLIFFORD HOWELL 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The Interior Life, by A Carthusian Monk. Edited by Joseph Tissot 
(Burns and Oates 21s). 


HE CARTHUSIAN MONK was Dom Francois de Sales Pollien, a 

native of Chevenoz in Haute Savoie, and Fr. Tissot was fourth 
Superior-General of the Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales. The 
author made a gift of the manuscript to Fr. Tissot and told him to do 
what he liked with it. The book was first published in 1893, and has 
since been many times reprinted both in the original French and in 
translation. It has now been added to the Orchard Books and, although 
its parts, books, chapters and sections remind us of the structure of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the excellent translation by W. H. 
Mitchell, which first appeared in 1913, reads as smoothly as though it 
were written yesterday. Albeit nowadays we prefer to say tuberculosis 
instead of consumption and certainly do not use a carriage for con- 
veyance. Carriages have gone, but the spaciamentum remains. However, 
a little period flavour is not amiss, and 400 pages of good solid sense in 
a decent typographical dress form a desirable acquisition for a nominal 

uinea. 

. Of the interior life, or rather the perfecting of it, we are told that 
“we do not begin to build before making our design, and we do not 
start before knowing the end. The architect takes his time to draw out 
his plans in full detail; he only sets the workmen to build after the 
plans are all ready.” Indeed Dom Frangois draws out his plan in full 
detail, and carries the reader with him by what Fr. Tissot calls “that 
irresistible logic of argument . . . primarily concerned with securing the 
intellect, winning it over by reason and faith, and forcing it to ; 
the will towards duty and perfection.” This is opposed to the senti- 
mental approach. 

I can now take account of the worth of the books of piety which 
swarm on all sides, the whole skill of which consists in stirring up 
our sensibility. To cure the soul by means of the emotions when the 
great evil is in the intelligence! Really, this is like trying to cure 
consumption by rubbing a little ointment on the feet! That is what 
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all the worth of such books amounts to. Who will give us back the 

devotion based upon theology of the great ages of faith? 

Dom Frangois has something for everybody. He reminds bishops 
that “they must not only be perfect, but ‘propagators of perfection,’ 
whose office is to lead others thereto.” He reminds the priest “whose 
piety is becoming paralysed,” that “his eye does not keep enough to 
the simplicity and clearness which makes the whole body full of light.” 
He reminds the layman of the primary secret of piety: acceptance, 
acceptance of the action of God’s good pleasure: “this is the starting- 
point and beginning of everything.” 

The sub-title of this book is “Simplified and Reduced to its Funda- 
mental Principle,” and the Fundamental Principle is, “To seek the 
glory of God in the will of God, by the glance of self-examination.” 


THomMaAs RAWORTH 


A COMPLETE HISTORIAN 


Feudal Society, by Marc Bloch. Translated by L. A. Manyon, with 
a Foreword by M. M. Postan (Routledge 50s). 


T IS SOME TWENTY YEARS since the appearance of Marc Bloch’s 
I. société féodale, and during that time his work has come to be 
accepted as a classic of modern historical writing, not only in virtue 
of its contents but also for the incisive, witty and epigrammatic 
French in which it was written. Not unnaturally, then, one’s main 
fear in coming to this translation of it was lest the translator should 
have proved insufficient for such an arduous task; but one has only 
to examine a few pages of L. A. Manyon’s work to realise that it 
reads as smoothly as a skilful piece of original writing. And the 
publishers have given it an excellent format, making foe pleasant 
reading. To complete a first-rate piece of co-operative book-pro- 
duction, Professor Postan has written a brief but extremely useful 
Foreword, which he ends with a comment that English historians 
would do well to take to heart. He points out that Bloch became 
more and more convinced of the importance of ideas in shaping a 
society and suggests that “had Bloch survived the war he might 
have rounded off his account of the Middle Ages by a major work 
on the history of medieval ideas: les caractéres originaux d’ histoire morale 
et intellectuelle européenne.” 

This is a salutary suggestion to receive at a time wheri most English 
historians seem to find that wrestling with ideas demands too great 
a mental span. Nor is it the only one thrown up by Bloch’s book; 
there is also the thought that the organisation of our history schools 
at the moment almost incapacitates a man from attempting a work 


on this scale, enriched for instance with analogies from Japan and 
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with contrasts to feudal developments illustrated by Sardinia and 
Frisia. And how refreshing to find a section entitled “The plurality 
of homage” beginning: “A Samurai does not have two masters’’! 
Even more interesting is the fact that Bloch’s wide-searching vision 
enables him to see the significance of details that would escape an 
eye concentrated on those details. For example, I have long been 
puzzled, even slightly irritated, by the great fuss that was made in 
the twelfth century over the “rediscovery of friendship” and the 
consequent enthusiasm for Cicero’s De amicitia. The puzzlement and 
irritation are dissolved when one notices with Bloch that in the 
eleventh century the French word amis and the German Freunden 
were taken to mean “relatives,” people of the same blood group; 
the rediscovery of friendship meant a recognition that a nobler 
relationship was possible that transcended the closed world of the 
kin and blood groups. 

Which brings out a further quality of the author, giving distinction 
to all his analyses of the variegated society of the Middle Ages, that 
is, his sensitive appreciation of words and their subtle shades of 
meaning, such as that the Latin word ultor, avenger, is glossed in 
old German by the word mundporo, or patron: your patron was the 
man who could and would avenge you. Or again, he is quick to 
point to the Celtic origins of such a word as vavassour. Which is, 
perhaps, to labour the obvious after all, and no more than to say 
that Bloch was a complete historian because he was a complete man, 
with a ee eye for land and buildings and the flow of commerce, 
an ear for words and the music of men’s voices, sympathy with the 
human predicament and the courage to say what he saw, heard and 
felt, rather than what convention prescribed. 

DonaLpD NICHOLL 


LOWERARCHY 


The Screwtape Letters and Screwtape Proposes a Toast, with a new Preface, 
by C. S. Lewis (Bles 12s 6d). 


HE Screwtape Letters first appeared in the Guardian during the 
T second World War, and have since become a minor classic. If 
this were not common knowledge, it could be inferred from two wry 
confessions in the author’s new Preface: they are often to be found in 
spare bedrooms, together with John Inglesant and The Life of the Bee, 
and they have been known to feature as recommended general reading 
for probationer nurses. It is permissible to suspect that much of this 
fame is due to the novelty of the form. True, the advice here given 
by Screwtape to Wormwood on how to secure a young man’s soul 
for Hell shows a devilish insight into the manner in which our best 
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instincts—friendship, love, generosity, the desire for truth and for 
God—may be subtly perverted by pressure of self-interest, pride, and 
sheer infirmity of purpose. But for the many who have bought this 
and none of the other sixteen works by Professor Lewis listed on the 
dust cover, the pill of self-knowledge has been rendered palatable by 
the attraction a the form. There is the humour of names and titles: 
Wormwood, Slubgob, Slumtrimpet, Scabtree, and His Abysmal 
Under Secretary Screwtape. There is the infernal newspeak: the 
Lowerarchy or Lower Command, and Our Father Below. There are 
the diabolical blueprints for suborning the will of man: Causes, the 
Historical Point of View, the Generous Conflict Illusion. The author 
mentions, in his Preface, a few models which may have been in his 
mind. But while satirical newspeak is of this century, even of our 
generation, satirical inversion is one of the oldest of European forms. 
Letters from Hell proliferated in the period of the Reformation, and 
parodistically inverted Manuals of Advice were known even before. 

Satirical inversion of this kind is effective, but its force is rapidly 
expended; it propels a message into the mind, but is unable to keep 
it on interior orbit. Such letters are therefore more suited to periodical 
publication, making their specific points at regular intervals, than as a 
series, in book form. It is significant that, in spite of pressure, Professor 
Lewis has never been inclined to write a sequel to the Letters. Any 
attempt to assume the diabolical attitude induces a kind of “spiritual 
cramp.” “The world into which I had to project myself while I spoke 
through Screwtape was all dust, grit, thirst, and itch.” His conception 
of the diabolical nature as spiritually cannibalistic, consuming and 
destroying all that it can lay hold of, is deeply impressive. By inverse 
projection it reflects the greater splendour of God’s intention for man, 
self-realisation in a state of spiritual autonomy. But, in reading this 
one and only Screwtape series, one is not surprised to notice that the 
author constantly breaks through the mask of Screwtape to give us 
straight moral advice, on time and eternity, humility, courage and 
cowardice, on sex and marriage, on gluttony and self-seeking. 

Many readers will experience some relief when reaching these 
straight homiletic passages: for the constraint of constantly transposing 
“Lowerarchy” and “‘Miserific Vision” in the mind into their heavenly 
counterparts induces a mental rick in the neck analogous to the 
author’s spiritual cramp. This can be quite serious during the seventeen 
pages which Professor Lewis has now added, entitled Screwtape 
Proposes a Toast. For here the framework stands out like hard bones 
within a slight body. The occasion is the annual dinner in Hell of the 
Tempters’ Training College for young devils, Principal Dr. Slubgob, 
Screwtape replying for the guests. The device is that of the allegorical 
menu: a Municipal Authority with Graft Sauce is followed by 
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Casserole of Adulterers and Trade Unionists garnished with Claptrap. 
Screwtape rises, balances the tastelessness of the fare (for one who has 
had his teeth in Messalina, Casanova and Hitler) against the sheer 
volume of helpings available; but then, raising his glass to his lips, he 
cannot but commend the Principal for producing some good old 
vintage Pharisee. The opening words of the toast—Your Imminence, 
your Disgraces, my Thorns, Shadies, and Gentledevils . . —can be closely 
paralleled in the older Teufelsbriefe. 

The new section is a tasty Devil on Horseback after the main meal of 
the Letters. It was written in response to an invitation from the Saturday 
Evening Post, age just after the war. The theme is the insidious 
power of a false egalitarianism, the perversion of democracy by catch- 
phrases such as “parity of esteem.”’ This is, indeed, an insidious threat 
of our time. But it concerns society more than the individual; and 
Professor Lewis is more irritated and depressed than shocked and 
disturbed by what he hears and sees in present-day England. A flaming 
conviction and the impact of novelty are required to sustain the device 
of parodistic inversion, and to shock and move. Failing this, spiritual 
cramp may seem uncommonly like petulance of tone. Again, the 
dictatorship of the masses is perhaps, in our time, best revealed as the 
ugly and diabolical plot it is by projection into the future, as in Orwell’s 
1984, more recently in John Wyndham’s The Chrysalids and L. P. 
Hartley’s Facial Justice. Should Screwtape put another invitation from 
a leading periodical in the author’s way, he might perhaps treat it 
with the detachment it deserves. 

F, J. Stopp 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Well-Springs of Prayer, by Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. (Chapman 
8s 6d). 

The Mystery of God’s Love, by Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. (Chapman 
12s 6d). 


HERE is a type of book on prayer which is comparatively recent, 
‘iw to help those who have made use of prayer books and 
books of meditations, but no longer find these as helpfel as they once 
were. It is suggested that the time may have come for them to simplify 
their approach to prayer. In this they may find considerable help and 
inspiration in the writings of the mystics. It is of course true that much 
of the teaching of, for example, St. John of the Cross, is fully intelligible 
only to those who have had some share of the extraordinary graces 
of the mystical union. Yet these graces were given to individuals to 
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help the whole Church. The Well-Springs of Prayer seems to belong 
to this type. It gives much of the teaching of St. Gregory and the 
Carmelite mystics on the prayer of faith and the attitude which we 
should learn by practice to the work of grace in the soul. It is not easy 
reading, since the book contains practically no concrete illustrations, 
but it is written clearly and simply. 

The theme of The Mystery of God’s Love is the struggle to grow in 
the charity which drives out fear. The spiritual life consists in living 
rather in the spirit of love than in the spirit of fear. The understanding 
of this truth not only inspires us with a higher idea of what grace can 
do in us, but also saves us from the discouragement which comes from 
a wrong attitude to our failings. Like the first book, this also is written 
for those who are seeking a simpler approach to the spiritual life, and 
is not easy reading. 


Spiritual Maxims, by John Nicholas Grou, S.J. Newly translated and 
edited by a Monk of Parkminster (Burns and Oates 10s 6d). 


HE GOLDEN DUST-JACKET of this little book by one of the 
"Sane of the interior life is a happy indication of its quality. 
It is pleasantly printed and bound, light and easy to open, and a 
convenient size for the pocket or handbag. To the twenty-four maxims 
have been added explanations which develop their meaning and show 
their importance and solidity. The translator, in his preface, recalls 
that Pére Grou “was among the favourite spiritual writers of the late 
Abbot Chapman, and the Maxims was the only book, apart from his 
breviary, that he took with him to the nursing home where he died.” 
This new translation restores much that was omitted in the 1874 
edition, and Baron Friedrich von Hiigel’s long appreciation of the 
spiritual writings of Pére Grou is given in an appendix. Von Hiigel 
pone vl him as “Sober, silent, solid, simple; a solitary, laborious, 
claimless scholar, gentleman and saint,” and simplicity is perhaps the 
essence of his spirituality. “If you would aspire to holiness and happi- 
ness, aspire to simplicity and unity. Study to simplify your desires, 
reducing them to God alone.” 


Half Angels, by Elizabeth Montefiore (Faith Press 8s 6d). 


“rato HAVE a family,” writes Elizabeth Montefiore, “is to enter 

i of the schools of love.” Her book for parents about children 
develops that theme. The result is a sane, down to earth and inspiring 
book about family life. As a devout and sincere Anglican and the 
wife of an Anglican minister, Mrs. Montefiore sees family life in the 
only context in which it makes sense, that of the love of God. As the 
mother of three growing children, she sees the love of God where it is 
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most needed, in the hectic, humdrum life of a mother and home- 
maker. The work of creating, providing for, and educating children 
is not to be divorced from the loving, creative, provident pedagogy of 
the eternal Father. Our life with God is essentially a sieheniiie of 
love, and hence the life of parents and children is also a relationship 
which must bind the family together in the one bond of love. But Mrs. 
Montefiore says it all with such direct simplicity and humour. She 
understands that in this school of love the dewy-eyed sentimentalist 
will fail miserably. Her half-angels trail not only clouds of glory but 
also clouds of dust which their mother has to remove. Unselfishness, 
love and truthfulness may be characteristics of the really happy 
family, but so are cheerful squabbles, abuse hurled “with the accents 
of love,” and noise, “door-slamming is quite a feature of life.” Mrs. 
Montefiore’s book is readable because it is real and true, as real and as 
true to life as the delightful illustrations which give the final touch to a 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as thé cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 
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7 from cold it flows freely enough 

ie to circulate at once. This not only ; 
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